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Educational  Tour  of  Europe 

Summer  1923 

PROFESSOR  W.  K.  BRECKENRIDGE,  Oberlin  — Director 

MRS.  HOWARD  HUCKINS,  Former  President  of  tire  Ohio 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  • — Chaperone 

DR.  H.  W.  DUNNING  (Yale),  Boston  — Business  Manager 

A Tour  for  College  and  University  men  and  women  — graduates  and  students.  In 
1922  ten  colleges  and  universities  were  represented.  There  will  be  a larger  representa- 
tion this  summer. 

Visiting—  FRANCE,  THE  RIVIERA,  ITALY,  SWITZERLAND,  THE  RHINE 
COUNTRY,  BELGIUM,  HOLLAND  and  ENGLAND 

For  Details  address  R.  H.  BROWNING,  117  Elm  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


A New  Book  by  Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth 

“ What  It  Means  to  be  a Christian” 

Prof.  H.  A.  Youtz  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  writes  of  the  book  as 

follows: 

“What  it  Means  to  be  a Christian”  will  start  a great  deal  of  thinking  on  the 
subject.  That  is  its  purpose.  “The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  stimulate  thought  on  two  ques- 
tions: 1.  How  shall  we  tell  a man  what  it  means  to  become  a Christian?  2.  Why  should 

a man  become  a Christian? 

Very  ably  and  suggestively  Dr.  Bosworth  deals  with  his  problem,  showing  the 
marks  of  the  consummate  teacher  on  every'  page.  This  little  book  has  vital  power  for  the 
individual  reader,  and  will  be  of  great  service  for  classes  and  groups  studying  the  life  of  the 
spirit.  It  finely  interprets  Jesus  and  his  great  significance  for  life, 

Price  $1.25  Postpaid. 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 
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Published  monthly,  except  in  August  and  September,  by 
THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

William  S.  Ament,  TO,  Editor  and  Manager 

Subscriptions — Per  year  for  United  States  and  Canada  and  including  Membership  in  the 
Alumni  Association,  $3.50;  elsewhere,  $3.75;  Subscription  alone,  $2.50  and  $2.75  as  above; 
Single  copies,  25  cents. 

Communications  intended  for  publication  should  be  sent  to  W.  S.  Ament,  Alumni  Office, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  They  should  be  in  hand  before  the  15th  to  insure  attention  for  the  issue  of 
the  succeeding  month. 
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THE 

Stieff 

PETITE 
GRAND 

for  those  to  whom 
q u a 1 i t y is  of  su- 
preme importance. 

CHARLES  M.  STIEFF,  Inc. 
STIEFF  HAUL 
315  N.  Howard  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Bureau  of  College  Preparation 
and  College  Tutoring 

A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.  M. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  122-K  OBERLIN,  O. 


Miss  Buyer  into  the  city  went; 

Her  purse  was  empty,  her  money  spent; 
And  ere  she  returned  I heard  her  say 
“I’d  be  ahead  if  at  home  I’d  stay. 

A dollar  saved  is  a dollar  made, 

So  after  this  at  home  I’ll  trade. 

I vow  I’ll  trade  at  Kimpton’s. 

A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELER 

7 South  Main  Street 


Established  1842 


For  More  than  a Third  of  a Century 


Thousands  of  college  students  have  made  use  of  our  services 
since  this  bank  was  established  more  than  33  years  ago.  We 
believe  they  have  found  it  a sound,  absolutely  reliable,  and 
obliging  institution. 

THE  OBERLIN  BANK  COMPANY 

15  WEST  COLLEGE  STREET 


The  Alumni  Association 

OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

“Carry  On”  and  “The  Field  Song,”  Oberlin’s  latest  popu- 
lar songs,  have  been  printed  on  sheets  which  exactly  fit  the 
standard  song  book. 

“Oberlin  Songs,”  with  these  tipped  in  - - - - $1.50 

Songs  on  separate  sheets  - - - 5c  each  or  $2.00  per  100 

Send  Orders  to  W.  S.  Ament. 


AS  A MEMBER  OF 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF 
OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

Agree  to  Pay  the  Association  Dues  as  Marked 

Mark  Here 

I Founders’  Membership  $500.00  or  more  $ 

II  Sustaining  Membership  $100.00  or  more  

III  Life  Membership,  one  payment  . . $50.00  

IV  Life  Membership,  six  annual  payments  of  10.00  

The  above  do  not  include  Magazine  subscription 

V Contributing  Membership  and  Alumni 

Magazine  one  year  . . . $5.00  $ 

VI  Membership  and  Alumni  Magazine  one 

year  ......  S3. 50  $ 

VII  Membership  alone  . . . $2.50  $ 

VIII  Alumni  Magazine  alone  $2.50  $ 

IX  Alumni  Magazine  alone  on  Claes 

Subscription  Plan  . . . $2.00  $ 

Total  . . $ 
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should  reach  one  thou- 
sand more  people.  Will 
you  help  secure  sub- 
scriptions at 

$2.50 

or  on  the  Class  Plan  at 

$2.00 

which  applies  to  new 
subscribers  in  the  fol- 
lowing classes:  1875, 
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1901,  1904. 
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Ever  since  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  President 
of  Princeton,  compared  college  life  to  a circus 
with  a main  tent  for  studies 
FACULTY  and  side  shows  for  outside  in- 
SIDE  SHOWS  terests,  our  elders  and  betters 
have  tried  to  hustle  us  past  the 
barkers,  the  fat  lady  and  the  pink  lemonade  di- 
rectly into  the  “main  works.”  Now  we  wouldn't 
miss  tlm  big  show  for  anything,  and  when  the 
chariot  race  begins  we  are  clamped  to  our 
bleacher  seats  (as  Mr.  Wager  reminded  us  last 
month)  looking  wildeyed  at  the  curriculum.  We 
pay  our  money  for  the  real  thing  and  don’t  in- 
tend to  be  cheated — even  by  ourselves.  (Of 
course  I admit  that  our  attention  lapses  w'hen 
the  show'  fails  to  interest,  or  when  we  don't 
know  what  a particular  act  is  about,  or  wrhen 
we  are  just  lazy.) 

But  even  so,  is  there  any  reason  why  we 
shouldn't  waste  an  extra  ten  cents  on  the  ven- 
triloquist or  the  wild  man? 

Consider  the  faculty.  For  them  as  for  the 
students  the  main  tent  is  the  class  room,  the 
library,  and  the  office.  But  for  them,  on  the 
contrary,  are  there  no  side  shows? 

Faculty  members  play  handball,  tennis,  and 
golf;  they  swarm  to  all  varsity  athletic  con- 
tests; they  entertain  students  and  chaperone 
parties;  they  stage  a play  every  year  or  two, 
coach  several  others,  and  see  as  many  as  they 
consider  w'orth  the  trouble;  they  play  in  or- 
chestras, sing  in  the  choirs,  and  crowd  to  the 
artist  recital  series;  they  have  the  lecture 
habit,  and  stay  to  the  discussions;  they  give 
more  than  500  addresses  each  year  apart  from 
their  classes;  they  visit  alumni  chapters;  they 
belong  to  sixty  national  and  state  professional 
societies  and  hold  offices  in  twenty  of  them: 
they  carry  on  private  investigations  and  write 
for  technical  and  other  publications;  they  pub- 
lish books  and  hope  to  keep  automobiles  on 
their  royalties;  they  are  deacons  of  all  the 
churches  and  appear  on  all  the  church  com- 
mittees; they  teach  Bible  classes  and  speak  in 
Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  meetings;  they  are  directors 
of  banks  and  trustees  of  other  institutions; 
they  get  up  reform  movements  and  crusade 
for  righteousness;— and  w-heu  the  show'  is  over 


they  teach  again  in  summer  session,  escape  to 
Georgian  Bay,  knock  about  Europe,  or  take  a 
look  at  Crete.  "Faculty  w'ives” — but  a book 
W'ould  be  needed  to  record  their  activities. 

Too  many  side  shows?  Not  when  spread 
thin  among  a hundred  hard  working  teachers. 
These  are  the  activities  which  keep  the  fac- 
ulty refreshed,  human,  and  in  touch  with  the 
community  and  their  professional  associates. 

A circus  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  name 
without  both  the  main  tent  and  the  side  show’s. 
But  no  one  person  can  take  in  the  main  per- 
formance and  all  the  side  shows  too.  The 
point  is,  that  the  faculty  all  know  this,  w'hile 
some  students  learned  it  only  last  month,  and 
thirty,  who  failed  to  learn  it  at  ail,  have  been 
sent  home  to  think  things  over. 


In  spite  of  all  side  shows,  students  do  crowd 
the  library,  laboratories,  and  recitation  rooms 
almost  every  day  of  the  col- 
THE  BIG  lege  year.  In  the  college  alone 
i ENT  there  are  512  courses,  enroll- 
ing a total  of  12,843  students, 
making  33,320  “ instruction  units.”  During  his 
course  each  student  submits  to  about  2,300 
hours  in  laboratory  and  class  and  spends  about 
the  same  amount  of  time  in  reading  and  wait- 
ing reports.  No  one  claims  that  a college  is 
a continuous  tournament  of  high  productive 
scholarship.  But  some  learning  is  filed  aw'ay, 
some  ability  developed,  some  w'isdom  gener- 
ated. 

The  question  is,  how'  can  the  chief  function 
of  the  college  be  pictured  so  that  he  who  runs 
may  read?  You  would  be  interested  in  a story 
(illustrated)  about  Professor  Jameson  win- 
ning  the  handball  tournament.  But  would  you 
read  an  account  (without  cut)  about  his  pull- 
ing a class  through  French  irregular  verbs? 
The  reason  one  hears  so  much  about  side 
shows  is  that  they  are  picturesque,  while  the 
main  service  of  the  college  cannot  be  drama- 
tized (except  by  Mr.  Wager). 

fo  anyone  who  will  inform  us  how’  to  make 
fascinating  stories  out  of  the  33,320  instruc- 
fion  units,  we  will  give  a year’s  subscription 
to  the  Alumni  Magazine. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


The  English  Seminar  Room 

Professor  Wager  drops  in  before  his  ten  o’clock  class.  The  books  are  part  of  the  Smith  Baker 
library. 


It  is  a matter  of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us 
that  Professor  Wager  has  had  to  undergo  a se- 
vere operation.  The  Oberlin  family  all  wish 
him  a speedy  recovery  and  hope  that  he  may 
soon  resume  his  page  in  the  Alumni  Magazine. 
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English  Study  in  the  College  to  the  End  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century * 


To  say  that  in  the  early  years  o£  Oberlin 
there  was  no  department  of  English  and  very 
meager  courses  in  English  literature  and  com- 
position is  to  state  a condition  that  was  gen- 
erally prevalent  in  the  colleges  at  that  period. 
Not  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  did  English  courses  begin  to  assume 
prominence  in  the  curriculum  of  most  of  the 
colleges.  But  even  in  the  thirties  rhetoric  was 
considered  an  indispensable  part  of  the  work  of 
every  school  of  any  pretentions  whether  ladies’ 
seminary  or  college.  So  we  find  in  the  cata- 
logue of  1838  the  Reverend  James  A.  Thome 
holding  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Let- 
tres, the  charming  vagueness  of  the  latter 
term  investing  it  with  a mysterious  attraction 
in  an  early  Victorian  atmosphere. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a surprise  to  discover  that 
at  that  period  besides  the  study  of  Whately’s 
Rhetoric  a course  in  Cowper’s  poems  formed 
a part  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  work 
and  one  in  Milton  extended  through  the  Junior 
year.  There  is  ground  for  conjecture  that  the 
works  of  these  authors  were  used  chiefly  for 
moral  and  religious  instruction  and  that  they 
should  scarcely  be  considered  courses  in  lit- 
erature. 

In  1849,  Professor  James  A.  Monroe  suc- 
ceeded Professor  Thome  in  the  chair  of  Rhetor- 
ic, which  he  occupied  until  1862.  He  intro- 
duced courses  in  English  Poetry  and  Modern 
Literature  and  gave  lectures  on  literature  for 
students  in  the  English  or  Teachers’  course. 

From  1866  to  1890  Professor  John  M.  Ellis 
occupied  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Mental 
Philosophy.  Besides  logic,  rhetoric,  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature,  psychology,  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  and  political  economy,  his 
courses  included  such  incidentals  as  evidences 
of  Christianity,  Paley’s  Theology,  lectures  on 
architecture,  and  senior  work  in  composition. 

In  the  seventies  there  was  but  one  course  in 
English  literature.  That  consisted  of  one 
term’s  work  in  the  senior  year  with  Shaw’s 
History  of  English  Literature  as  a textbook. 
That  one  term’s  work,  however,  superficial  as 
it  sounds  and  was,  is  remembered  by  many 
students  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 


* Contributed. 


valuable  courses  in  their  whole  college  course. 
It  gave  them  an  idea  of  what  there  was  to  know 
in  English  literature  and  those  with  the  natur- 
al fondness  for  books  were  made  eager  to  read 
something  of  every  author  named  and  every- 
thing of  some  of  them. 

To  those  wishing  further  work  in  the  line 
of  English  literature  Professor  Ellis  recom- 
mended a correspondence  course  in  English 
prose  arranged  by  some  professors  in  Harvard 
and  conducted  by  a little  group  of  Boston 
women  headed  by  Miss  Anne  Ticknor.  This 
course,  perhaps,  deserves  passing  mention  as 
illustrating  the  idea  of  literature  study  of  that 
day.  It  presupposed  an  acquaintance  with 
Spaulding’s  History  of  English  Literature. 
Then  beginning  with  the  prose  writers  of  the 
Elizabethan  day  it  came  down  to  Lowell,  study- 
ing one  or  more  works  of  each  author  on  the 
list  in  connection  with  assigned  biographies  or 
memoirs  and  critical  essays.  Among  the  early 
assignments  weqe  Bacon's  Advancement  of 
Learning  and  the  essays.  Hooker’s  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity,  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Holy  Living  and 
Holy  Dying,  and  Thomas  Browne’s  Religio 
Medici. 

Notes  were  supposed  to  be  taken  on  each 
volume  and  when  finished  an  abstract  forward- 
ed for  criticism.  Once  in  six  weeks  examina- 
tion questions  were  received  on  the  books 
studied,  the  biographies  and  essays  read,  and 
on  the  period  to  which  the  author  belonged. 
Circulars  sent  out  from  time  to  time  containing 
instruction  and  advice  reminded  students  that 
the  course  embracing  works  of  more  than  forty 
English  prose  writers  was  intended  simply  as 
a preliminary  survey  of  the  field  and  a prep- 
aration for  more  detailed  study  later. 

Weekly  exercises  in  composition  and  decla- 
mation were  a part  of  the  work  of  each  college 
class  from  the  earliest  days,  but  as  late  as 
the  seventies  there  was  no  real  instruction  in 
English  composition.  The  rhetorics  of  the  day 
contained  long  lists  of  essay  subjects  of  such 
a stimulating  nature  as  The  Ruins  of  Time, 
The  Pleasures  of  Memory,  and  The  Dangers  of 
Procrastination.  Papers  on  these  succulent 
themes  were  carefully  worked  out  with  due  at- 
tention to  introduction,  body  of  the  discourse, 
and  conclusion. 
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Professor  Ellis  was  in  the  habit  each  week 
of  writing  a number  of  topics  on  slips  of  paper 
and  letting  members  of  the  senior  class  draw 
from  them  for  their  next  theme  assignment. 
On  one  occasion  a young  woman  was  reduced 
to  despair  on  getting  a slip  with  the  one  word, 
Diogenes.  When  the  dreaded  day  came  for 
the  theme  to  be  read  before  the  class,  with  a 
considerable  trepidation  she  read  a paper  on 
Diogenes,  the  dog  in  Dombey  and  Son.  No 
comment  was  made  by  the  Professor  and  she 
never  knew  his  opinion  until  the  time  came  to 
discuss  subjects  for  Commencement  essays. 
Then  he  said  “I  think  it  would  be  a good  plan 
to  read  Diogenes  again.” 

Early  in  the  eighties  the  senior  work  in 


English  literature  was  expanded  to  include 
courses  in  The  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, Early  English  Literature,  the  Philos- 
ophy of  English  Literature,  and  Studies  of 
Modern  Authors.  But  little  further  enlarge- 
ment in  English  courses  offered  was  made  until 
1889.  Then  with  the  appointment  of  William 
I.  Thomas,  as  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature,  of  William  B.  Chamberlain,  as 
Professor  of  Elocution  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  the  addition  soon  after  of  Wil- 
fred W.  Cressy  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literautre,  there  was  launched  a real 
English  department  offering  a variety  of 
courses  in  English  Composition,  Language,  and 
Literature. 


The  Department  of  English  Today 

William  S.  Ament,  ’10 


The  college  department  of  English  Litera- 
ture today  is  the  special  trustee  of  the  cul- 
tural tradition  of  the  English  speaking  peoples, 
the  most  available  interpreter  of  the  swirling 
cross-currents  of  the  intellectual  life  of  our 
time,  and  the  chief  stimulator  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  guide  for  the  emotions.  From  it  we 
expect  information,  orientation,  interpretation 
and  discipline. 

This  is  a large  order  and  there  must  have 
been  a flutter  of  perturbation  among  the  patron 
saints  of  Oberlin  in  1900  when  the  order  was 
received.  But  as  soon  as  the  slender  form  of 
Professor  Charles  H.  A.  Wager  first  cast  its 
line  of  shadow  on  our  campus  the  angels 
heaved  a sigh  of  relief.  For  no  one  more  ob- 
viously fitted  for  the  Headship  of  this  difficult 
and  inclusive  department  could  have  been 
found. 

Such  fitness  is  not  a mere  gift  of  natuie. 
It  comes  only  when  there  is  a unique  combi- 
nation of  temperament  and  training;  and  then 
only  when  the  training  is  largely  the  impress 
of  one  vital  personality  upon  another. 

The  god-father  of  the  Oberlin  department  of 
English  was  Albert  S.  Cook,  fruitful  scholar 
of  early  English,  chief  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a great  graduate  department  at  Yale, 
and  maker  of  men.  That  he  was  not  a ‘‘me- 
chanical gerund  grinder”  is  amply  proved  by 
the  vital  humanism  of  the  teaching  at  Yale  and 
Oberlin.  Scholarship?  Most  certainly.  But 
scholarship  was  for  him  a means  and  not  an 


end.  For  him,  as  for  Matthew  Arnold,  the  aim 
was  “to  see  life  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole" 
— and  to  pass  on  this  rare  gift  to  others. 

After  receiving  his  diploma  from  Colgate  in 
1892  and  teaching  Latin  there  for  a year,  Mr. 
Wager  started  his  graduate  study  under  Dr. 
Cook.  During  the  first  few  months  he  fol- 
lowed too  conscientiously  Dr.  Cook's  injunc- 
tions to  “take  ten  days  off  and  get  up  your 
Italian”  or  to  perform  similar  prodigies  of 
scholarship  and  labor.  It  was  "when  Dr.  Cook 
found  his  too  eager  young  student  breaking 
down  under  this  regime  that  he  discovered  a 
mind  that  did  not  need  to  be  driven,  and  de- 
veloped a deep  personal  interest  in  him.  Mi*. 
Wager  spent  the  next  two  summers  in  Eng- 
land with  Dr.  Cook  collecting  material  for  a 
course  in  “Early  English  Culture”  which  the 
young  graduate  student  gave  at  Yale.  At  the 
end  of  his  second  year  of  graduate  study  Mr. 
Wager  received  his  doctorate  and  left  for  the 
wilds  of  Kentucky.  After  an  apprenticeship  of 
two  years  at  Centre  College  (which  had  not 
at  that  time  developed  football  elephantiasis) 
and  of  three  more  at  Kenyon  College,  Mr. 
Wager  was  ready  for  his  masterly  work  at 
Oberlin. 

The  modern  curriculum  established  in  the 
nineties  awaited  only  a unifying  and  guiding 
spirit  to  become  truly  significant.  With  the 
advent  of  Dr.  Wager  the  department  began  to 
assume  the  character  which  has  become  moie 
and  more  marked  until  it  is  one  of  the  most 
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Important  elements  o£  Oberlin  today.  I have 
not  the  skill  to  phrase  the  special  balance  of 
qualities  in  the  spirit  pervading  his  courses 
and,  in  a large  measure,  coloring  the  whole 
department.  Perhaps  these  words  of  Mr. 
Wager  will  give  a clue: 

“As  to  my  conception  of  English  teaching, 
or,  rather,  of  the  place  of  English  in  the  col- 
lege, I should  perhaps  say  this:  I regard  it 
not  as  a course,  nor  as  a series  of  courses,  but 
as  a formative  discipline  to  which  every  col- 
lege student  should  be  subjected.” 

This  “discipline”  is  not  concerned  merely 
with  the  acquirement  of  facts  nor  even  with 
the  development  of  the  ability  to  speak  and 
write  the  language  with  skill  and  grace.  If 
the  study  of  literature  in  Eng'ish  is  a first 
course  in  the  interpretation  of  life,  the  re- 
sulting “discipline”  will  be  evidenced  by  a 
sympathetic  insight  into  the  strange  shallows 
and  depths  of  human  character,  by  a sense  of 
values  in  all  matters  which  involve  personality 
and  its  artist’c  expression,  and  in  general  by 
“an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  excellent.” 
Hellenic  and  Erasmian  in  origin,  this  spirit 
acts  as  a complement  for  the  Hebraic  virtues 
(and  limitations)  inherent  in  our  puritan  tra- 
dition. With  the  love  of  music  (which  is  one 
of  its  expressions)  it  has  broadened  and  hu- 
manized our  outlook  and  has  followed  on  its 
high  and  urbane  level  the  injunction  of  brother 
Rodeheaver  to  “brighten  the  corner  where 
you  are.”  But  while  this  emphasis  on  “spon- 
taneity of  consciousness”  balances  the  minor 
peculiarities  of  our  Hebraism,  the  best  ex- 
pression of  both  tendencies  is  strangely  har- 
monious and  vitally  alive. 

That  a total  number  of  1212  students  is  en- 
rolled in  the  various  courses  in  English  L;t- 
erature  (excluding  composition  and  public 
speaking)  proves  that,  although  Literature  is 
not  a requirement,  its  influence  is  pervasive 
and  formative.  The  number  would  be  even 
larger  did  not  many  eager  students  have  on 
join’ng  day  the  experience  of  standing  in 
various  lines  headed  by  kindly  but  firm  pro- 
fessors of  English,  only  to  be  told  that  the 
class  limit  had  already  been  reached.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  emphasis  of  the  department 
is  specifically  not  technical  nor  professional, 
the  English  department  also  has  the  largest 
number  of  majors,  and  if  all  could  be  counted 
probably  the  largest  number  of  teachers  now 
in  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Space  lacks  to  tell  of  the  many  teachers  who 


have  taught  their  classes  and  then  gone  their 
way  to  green  fields  and  pastures  new.  They 
are  now  professors  or  administrators  at  Ohio 
State  and  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  the 
University  of  Arizona,  Yankton,  Mills,  Elmira, 
Middlebury  and  Yale.  One  of  the  most  prom- 
ising in  the  field  of  creative  writing  was  Harry 
James  Smith,  still  remembered  although  he 
was  here  but  one  year.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
successful  career  as  dramatist  he  was  killed 
in  an  accident  while  he  was  engaged  in  war 
service. 

With  a'l  due  respect  to  predecessors,  the 
present  department  is  probably  the  strongest 
and  best  balanced  which  Oberlin  has  ever  had. 
Professor  Jesse  F.  Mack,  ’05,  is  mentioned  first 
because  he  is  in  a very  special  sense  the 
product  of  the  Oberlin  English  department  and 
hence  will  be  the  chief  custodian  of  the  tra- 
dition as  time  goes  on.  Interested  primarily 
in  ideas  and  in  the  human  significance  of  lit- 
erature as  an  expression  of  life,  Mr.  Mack  has 
brought  his  courses  close  to  the  central  stream 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin. 

Professor  Philip  D.  Sherman  is  what  Stinnes 
would  ca’l  a horizontal  trust,  combining  within 
himself  a dozen  allied  industries.  An  Oberlin 
student  finishing  his  doctorate  told  me  that 
Mr.  Sherman’s  course  in  Milton  was  the  equal 
of  any  course  he  had  ever  taken.  But  while 
handling  crowded  courses  Mr.  Sherman  finds 
time  to  be  God-father  to  the  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion, to  coach  innumerable  plays,  and  to  travel 
to  New  York  or  Chicago  with  a company  and 
repertory  of  scenes  from  Shaw,  Dunsany  and 
Bennett.  As  a diversion  this  year  he  is  coach- 
ing debate  and  managing  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
licity. And  as  a grand  finale  he  will  direct  the 
endless  details  of  Illumination  Night  at  Com- 
mencement. For  a hobby  he  collects  books 
and  prints  (frugally,  as  a professor  must)  and 
he  always  has  time  for  a gossip  about  his 
prizes  (or  about  anything  else)  with  the  stu- 
dents who  are  wise  enough  to  track  him  to  his 
den,  and  lucky  enough  to  find  him  there. 

Under  the  bludgeoning  of  themes  innumer- 
able by  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors,  Professor  Jelliffe's  head  is  bloody  but 
unbowed.  He  too  studied  with  Dr.  Cook  at 
Yale,  and  he  too  battles  in  the  front  line  of 
trenches,  “ gently  and  by  sweet  reasonable- 
ness” leading  the  incipient  Philistine  captive 
into  the  ways  of  light.  Wielding  a supple  pen, 
Mr.  Jelliffe  has  a wide  influence  indirectly 
through  his  published  comments,  witty  and 
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wise,  on  current  literary  events,  and  directly 
by  example  and  precept  upon  students  who 
presume  to  think  and  write. 

Professor  Taft  brings  from  Yale  a keen  in- 
terest in  literature  for  its  own  sake,  and  has 
transmitted  it  to  not  a few  students  of  the 
later  generations.  His  course  in  Shakespeare 
has  steadily  grown  until  it  fills  the  recitation 
room  in  the  Art  Building.  In  modern  litera- 
ture he  brings  into  the  academic  routine  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  The  Literary  Review  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Thus  the  Department  of  English  Literature 
at  Oberlin,  carrying  on  a tradition  of  human- 
ism in  a college  which  emphasizes  science  on 
the  one  hand  and  religion  on  the  other,  has 
made  a signal  contribution  and  produced  an  in- 
tellectual and  aesthetic  awareness  which  is 
fairly  comparable  in  a small  way  to  the  first 
and  best  aspect  of  the  renaissance. 

Having  delivered  this  rather  high  sounding 
peroration  I close  the  disquisition  on  the  de- 
partment, and  add  a personal  note  for  those 
who  belong  to  the  high,  holy  and  secret  Order 
of  the  Sanctum.  A few  lucky  and  usually 
undeserving  initiates  in  each  student  genera- 
tion have  found  their  way  to  the  side  door  of 
292  West  College  Street.  There,  surrounded  by 
shelves  of  carefully  selected  books  and  pic- 
tures of  the  beautiful  land  of  Italy  and  of  St. 
Francis,  the  blessed  brother  of  all  God’s  little 
creatures,  we  heard  talk  of  cabbages  and  kings 
by  one  who,  rolling  his  eyes  from  earth  to 
heaven  and  heaven  to  earth,  gave  to  airy 
nothings  a local  habitation  and  a name.  We 
were  all  ears — often  long,  fuzzy,  pointed  ones. 
But  one  of  us,  at  least,  is  a Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science  at  Minnesota,  and  the  rest  have 
till  now  escaped  the  gallows. 

The  desk  now  blocks  the  side  door  and 
the  reprobates  on  the  way  to  the  sanctum  have 
to  pass  the  inspection  of  Mrs.  Wager.  Some 
of  us  never  reach  there  at  all;  because  even 
if  we  pass  muster,  we  are  apt  to  get  lost  with 
the  good  company  on  the  way  in. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  at  Oberlin?  A good  deal, 
gentle  readers,  a good  deal. 


T.-’22 — Amos  It.  Boone  is  the  new  minister  at 
Plentywood,  Montana.  “His  parish,”  says  the 
Congregationalism  "includes  five  different 
towns.  It  is  a real  ‘Larger  Parish.’  ” 


WHERE  THEY  ARE  NOW 


Some  Teachers  of  English 

Chosen  by  chance  and  acquaintance  out  of  the 
list  of  those  who  teach  in  college  or  high  school: 

Albert  D.  Sheffield,  ’95,  A.M.  (Harvard)  '97 
Associate  professor  of  rhetoric,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, and  instructor  in  Boston  Trade  ‘Union 
College. 

Bertha  Cann,  '9G 

Teacher,  Girls’  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Jessie  A.  Caughey,  '99 
Teacher,  Waite  High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Charles  S.  Pendleton,  ’01  A.M.,  ’03  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English,  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tcnn. 

Mary  M.  Belden,  ’03,  Ph.D.  (Yale)  ’22 

Head  English  department,  Elmira  College,  El- 
mira, N.  Y. 

Stanley  B.  llarkness,  ’04 
Instructor,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Aubrey  Goodenough,  ’00,  A.M.  Yale  ’08,  Ph.D. 
(Iowa)  ’20. 

Head  of  English  department,  Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Jesse  F.  Mack,  ’0G,  A.M.  (Harvard),  ’15 
Associate  professor,  Oberlin  College. 

Holland  H.  Carter,  '07,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  *14 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Indiana. 

Bennett  M.  Ilollowell,  ’11.  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  ’20 
Professor  of  English,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

W.  Harrison  Mack,  '13 

Professor  of  English,  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale. 
Mich.  Now  studying  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Theodore  O.  Wedel,  ’14,  Ph.D.  (Yale) 

Associate  professor,  Carleton  College. 

Lester  M.  Beattie,  ’14 
Assistant  Professor,  Carletou  College 
Frances  Brown.  ’18 

Teacher,  Steele  High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Paul  J.  Appell,  ’21.  A.M.  ’22 
Teaching  at  Westminster  College,  New  Wilming- 
ton, Pa. 


An  interesting  analysis  with  charts,  of  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  written  by  Clement  W.  Hunt, 
'09,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 
This  report  was  printed  in  the  annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia,  January  *23.  Reprints  are 
available.  The  work  analyzed  covers  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  Health,  the  work  in  Occupational  Ther- 
apy, and  the  Commonwealth  Committee  which 
coordinates  the  interests  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  Health  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  Public  Instruction  as  they  function 
through  the  local  Welfare  agencies.  Alumni 
interested  in  State  Public  Service  should  se- 
cure a reprint  of  this  article. 


*21 — E.  T.  Plazeltine  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Register-Herald,  Eaton,  Ohio. 
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Recent  Criticism 

Professor  Jesse  F.  Mack,  ’06 


Books  of  criticism  are  not  likely  to  find  a 
conspicuous  place  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
modem  book-shop,  or  to  receive  more  than 
passing  notice  in  the  current  reviews.  The 
average  reader  inundated  in  an  ever  enlarging 
stream  of  current  fiction,  essays  and  poetry 
finds  little  time  or  inclination  to  read  what 
the  mere  commentator  has  to  say. 

Criticism  doubtless  is  a very  perishable 
brand  of  literature,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  creative  work,  and  by 
consequence  the  just  estimate  of  its  rank  and 
value,  it  is  deserving  of  attention;  when  it 
performs  the  high  function  that  Matthew  Arn- 
old pointed  out  for  it,  of  creating  the  present 
out  of  the  past,  of  "transmitting  and  moulding 
the  sum  of  experience  from  man  to  man  and 
from  generation  to  generation,”  and  of  estab- 
lishing an  order  of  ideas  that  gives  direction, 
sanity,  and  profundity  to  creative  effort,  it  be- 
comes the  true  guide  of  civilization  and  it  is 
at  one  with  education  itself. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  latter  kind  of 
criticism  in  America  today  is  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Paul  Elmer  More,  Irving  Babbitt, 
and  Stuart  Sherman.  They  all  are  avowed 
humanists  and  in  an  age  steeped  in  naturalism 
they  are,  with  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  incor- 
rigibly on  the  side  of  the  angels.  They  are 
not  merely  critics  of  belle  lettres,  but  men  of 
letters  of  the  race  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Coleridge 
and  Goethe,  men  who  take  possession  of  the 
entire  human  field  because  they  regard  the 
events  of  life,  not  merely  as  isolated  and  fortu- 
itous fragments,  but  as  an  intricately  organic 
whole. 

Space  will  not  allow  for  more  than  merely 
hinting  at  the  contents  of  the  books  mentioned. 
The  “Rousseau  and  Romanticism”  of  Mr.  Bab- 
bitt is  a book  dealing  with  a great  internation- 
al movement;  in  fact,  its  concern  with  Rous- 
seau is  only  incidental.  What  it  does  do  is  to 
analyze  the  tendencies  of  European  literature 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
and  in  the  light  of  these  tendencies  discusses 
the  trend  of  the  present  and  our  expectations 
for  the  future.  Mr.  Babbitt  is  anxious  about 
our  humanitarianism,  our  scientific  and  senti- 
mental illusions,  our  failure  to  find  the  golden 
mean,  and  insists  that  men  can  come  together 


and  live  amicably  with  one  another  in  society 
only  in  allegiance  to  a standard  set  above 
themselves,  according  to  which  they  discipline 
the  instincts  and  impulses  of  the  natural  man. 

Mr.  More’s  latest  addition  to  his  series  of 
Shelburne  Essays,  now  numbering  eleven  vol- 
umes, is  “A  New  England  Group  and  Others”. 
The  collection  includes  studies  of  New  England 
Poetry,  Jonathon  Edwards,  Emerson,  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  Henry  Adams,  Viscount  Morley, 
Samuel  Butler  of  Erewhon,  etc.  He  brings  to 
his  work  one  of  the  richest  minds  in  America 
today — he  is  perhaps  the  widest  read  man  in 
the  world — and  his  criticism  is  not  mere  im- 
pressionism, as  Anatole  France  would  say,  the 
adventures  of  a soul  among  masterpieces,  but 
he  has  an  aliquid  certi,  a definite  end,  and  that 
is  to  weigh  values,  to  observe  the  law  of 
measure,  to  know  the  inevitable  nature  of 
things,  and  to  live  according  to  that  high  wis- 
dom. 

"On  Contemporary  Literature”  by  Stuart 
Sherman,  is  a volume  dictated  by  the  same 
high  canons,  for  he,  too,  sees  the  “desirability 
of  continuing  to  work  out  in  the  world  that 
ideal  pattern  which  lies  in  the  instructed  and 
disciplined  heart”.  The  specific  labelling  of 
the  essays,  “The  Barbaric  Naturalism  of  Theo- 
dore Dreiser”,  “The  Aesthetic  Naturalism  of 
George  Moore,”  “The  Humanism  of  George 
Meredith,”  "The  Exoticism  of  John  Synge,” 
etc.,  would  suggest  a distinct  thesis  and  the 
combative  nature  of  the  discussion.  Few  more 
memorable  volumes  of  criticism  have  appeared 
in  our  generation.  There  come  to  mind  two 
more  recent  volumes  carrying  much  the  same 
message,  Charles  Gradgent's  “Old  and  New” 
and  John  Erskine’s  "Kinds  of  Poetry”.  These 
critics  are  more  playful  and  less  militant  than 
the  writers  mentioned  above,  and  their  work 
is  less  profound,  but  they  will  be  enjoyed 
whether  one  be  practitioner,  teacher,  or  lay- 
man. 

"Literature  in  a Changing  Age”  by  Ashley 
H.  Thorndike  is  a different  type  of  book.  Mr. 
Thorndike’s  approach  is  empirical.  He  ob- 
serves, he  does  not  evaluate.  He  is  interested 
in  changing  literary  phenomena,  tracing  the 
effect  of  economic,  social,  and  ethical  move- 
ments on  nineteenth  century  literature  and 
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noting  how  the  conception  of  progress,  of  pov- 
erty, of  science,  invention,  and  discovery,  of 
democracy  and  religion  affected  the  arts,  and 
what  new  aspects  of  beauty  were  disclosed. 
The  book  is  helpful  to  the  person  who  would 
understand  the  complexity  of  the  forces  motiv- 
ating nineteenth  century  literature,  hut  one 
wishes  that  it  was  a bit  more  penetrative  in 
its  observations. 

Though  space  is  limited  I cannot  forebear 
mentioning  two  or  three  late  volumes  dealing 
specifically  with  Poetry.  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  in 
his  “A  New  Study  of  English  Poetry”  is  prac- 
titioner turned  critic,  and  when  the  poet 
theorises  about  his  art  it  is  always  worth  our 
listening.  His  attitude  in  these  studies  is 
marked  by  tolerance,  broadmindedness,  and 
interest  in  old  and  new  alike.  The  volume 
may  be  a bit  wordy  as  it  is  made  up  of  ad- 
dresses that  here  and  there  overlap,  but  the 
person  who  cares  for  the  queen  of  the  arts  will 
be  amply  repaid  for  the  reading.  “Convention 
and  Revolt  in  Poetry”  by  John  Livingston 
Lowes  is  a book  that  no  one  who  is  interested 
in  poetry  can  afford  to  miss.  While  Mr.  Lowes 
is  a scholar  in  the  most  accurate  sense  of  that 
term  and  has  a wealth  of  information  and  liter- 
ary allusion  that  is  amazing,  he  carries  his 
scho'arship  lightly  and  writes  with  zest  and 
gusto.  In  the  first  part  of  the  took  he  dis- 
cusses his  convention  and  revolt  theory  and  in 
the  latter  part  makes  his  application  to  tlie 
various  “poetic  cults”  of  our  day,  discussing 
poetic  diction,  free  verse  imagism,  the  cult  of 
"modernity”,  and  the  various  “artistic  radical- 
isms” in  a delightfully  searching  way.  The 
teacher  of  poetry  will  find  the  book  exceeding- 
ly suggestive  and  the  general  reader  will  be 
edified. 


HOME  RULE  AT  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 
Quotations  from  “Home  Rule  for  Our  Col- 
leges” by  J.  E.  Kirkpatrick,  Professor  of  So- 
ciology at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  The 
New  Student,  December  30,  1922: 

“Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  what  has 
here  been  designated,  a responsible  college  gov- 
ernment, is  furnished  by  Oberlin  College.  This 
rests  upon  a grant  of  power  to  the  faculty  by 
the  trustees  in  1835  and  twice  re-affirmed.  In 
all  cases  the  internal  management  of  the  insti- 
tution is  committed  to  the  faculty,  ‘provided 
always  that  they  be  holden  amenable  to 
the  board  and  are  not  liable  to  cen- 


sure or  interruption,  from  the  board,  so 
long  as  their  measures  shall  not  in-, 
fringe  upon  the  laws  or  general  principles  of 
(he  institution.’  The  faculty  now  has,  also,  a 
constitutional  right  to  share  in  the  election  of 
the  president,  as  it  has  long  had  in  practice. 
Nominations  for  all  offices  so  far  as  they  di- 
rectly concern  the  faculty,  the  formulation  of 
the  budget  and  the  general  policies,  rest  with 
the  faculty.  Oberlin  offers  an  almost  perfect 
example  of  a self-governing  institution,  except 
that  it  leaves  some  things  to  be  desired  with 
reference  to  associating  the  student  and  alumni 
bodies  with  the  government  of  the  college.” 
Ample  machinery  now  exists  for  complete  co- 
operation between  alumni,  students  and  fac- 
ulty, and  it  is  constantly  being  used  at  the  ini- 
tiative of  students  and  alumni  with  the  faculty 
acting  as  ultimate  custodian  of  the  college 
policies. — Editor. 


THE  STANDING  OF  THE  CONSERVATORY 

The  high  standing  of  the  Conservatory  is 
often  reflected  by  incidental  references  in  arti- 
cles on  musical  subjects.  In  an  article  in  The 
Musical  Observer  for  February,  1923,  entitled 
“ How  Minnesota  Solved  the  Problem  of  Licen- 
sing Music  Teachers,”  J.  G.  Hinderer  refers  to 
(he  Conservatory  as  follows: 

“ The  Examining  Board  accepts,  as  proof  of 
training  in  the  various  subjects  alluded  to 
above,  the  teacher's  certificate  of  a school  of 
music  which  has  the  same  standing  as  say  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  or  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  or  of  a recognized 
standard  course  of  music  such  as  the  Progres- 
sive series  of  the  Art  Publication  of  St. 
Louis.” 

The  Editor’s  note  accompanying  this  article 
adds: 

“ The  Minnesota  Association  of  Music  Teach- 
ers was  the  first  to  establish  examinations  for 
teachers  in  the  science  of  music  some  ten  years 
ago,  and  has  since  fought  out  and  decided 
the  question  of  licensing  music  teachers.  The 
examinations  for  1921  were  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessors Heacox  and  Upton. 


’22 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  Vassar  Caulkins,  of 
Factoryville,  Pa.,  have  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  their  daughter,  Irene  Elizabeth,  to 
Maxwell  Hahn,  managing  editor  of  the  Canan- 
daigua, N.  Y.,  Daily  Messenger.  Miss  Caulkins 
is  teaching  physical  education  in  Medina,  N.  T. 
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The  Allen  Hospital 

Charles  G.  Rogers 


Some  years  ago  the  officers  of  the  College 
began  to  dream  of  the  time  when  the  health  of 
the  students,  teachers,  and  officers  of  the  col- 
lege could  be  more  thoroughly  safeguarded. 
That  dream  seems  like  to  become  a reality  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

The  local  hospital,  operated  by  the  Oberlin 
Hospital  Association,  and  to  which  Oberlin  Col- 
lege has  made  annual  contributions  for  cur- 
rent expenses,  has  not  been  able  to  meet  all 
the  demands  made  upon  it.  The  capacity  of 
the  hospital  has  been  very  limited.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  seeking  admission  for  treat- 
ment has  been  gradually  increasing,  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  come  to  be  recognized 
that  even  in  such  a town  as  Oberlin  the  highly 
trained  and  specialized  service  of  the  well  ad- 
ministered hospital  is  a real  advantage.  So  it 
has  come  about  that  many  have  been  denied 
admission.  It  has  been  especially  true  that 


college  students  have  not  been  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  a hospital 
might  offer.  This  has  not  been  at  all  due  to 
any  discrimination  against  students  as  such, 
but  because  it  has  seemed  that  many  cases  of 
illness  among  students  were  of  a less  serious 
nature  than  those  occurring  among  older  citi- 
zens of  the  community. 

The  College  has,  therefore,  been  forced  to 
maintain  an  infirmary  for  girls  on  Forest 
Street  and  to  make  reservations  of  rooms  for 
infirmary  purposes  on  East  College  Street.  At 
these  infirmaries  many  college  students  have 
received  needed  treatment  and  rest.  Detention 
cottages  for  contagious  diseases  have  also  been 
maintained.  Considering  all  the  conditions  the 
health  or  the  college  community  has  been  kept 
at  a high  level.  Oberlin  College  has  real  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has  suffered 
so  little  from  sporadic  or  epidemic  diseases. 
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Those  former  Oberlin  students  who  attended 
the  chapel  service  of  January  26,  1916,  may  re- 
call the  announcement  by  President  King  that 
word  had  been  received  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Severance  Allen  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen,  the  sum  of  $100,000 
had  been  provided  for  a hospital  and  for  a nurse 
fund  for  the  College.  “ Of  this  amount  $50,000 
is  to  be  used  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  a hospital  building  to  be  known  as 
the  Allen  Hospital,  having  in  mind  both  Dr. 
Dudley  P.  Allen  and  his  father,  Dr.  Dudley 
Allen,  for  so  many  years  a beloved  physician 
in  this  community.”  The  terms  of  the  trust, 
as  accepted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  di- 
rect that  “ the  hospital  facilities  so  provided 
may  be  used  primarily  for  the  students,  Fac- 
ulty, and  officers  of  Oberlin  College,  but  the 
residents  of  the  village  of  Oberlin  and  the  sur- 
rounding community  may  also  receive  the  priv- 
ilege of  its  service  so  far  as  such  residents  may 
contribute  to  its  support  and  maintenance,  and 
so  far  as  the  same  (that  is,  the  privilege)  may 
be  accomplished  without  interference  with  its 
use  by  the  students,  Faculty,  and  officers  of  the 
College.” 

The  period  which  has  elapsed  since  this  be- 
quest was  received  has  been  of  such  unsetlled 
business  and  building  conditions  that  it  has 
not  seemed  wise  to  the  Trustees  to  undertake 
the  erection  of  the  building  contemplated.  Con- 
struction costs  rose  rapidly  to  a point  at  which 
it  was  clearly  evident  to  all  interested  that  Dr. 
Allen’s  wish  to  provide  a hospital  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  College  and  community  could 
not  be  realized  with  the  funds  available.  Sev- 
eral attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  plans 
for  a hospital  building  which  might  be  built 
with  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  College. 
The  Allen  fund  has  now  been  increased  through 
(he  accumulation  of  interest  to  about  $70,000. 
In  addition,  a friend  of  the  College  has  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  meet  the  last  $50,000  of 
the  cost  of  the  hospital  building.  On  account 
of  the  continued  excessive  costs  of  construction 
even  this  additional  sum  seems  likely  not  to 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case,  and 
the  balance  necessary  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  the  building  will  have  to  be  se- 
cured from  other  sources. 

Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  the  architect  of  the  Col- 
lege, has  given  much  time  and  effort  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  the  proposed  hospital. 
The  plans  last  offered  for  consideration,  and 
which  seem  likely  to  form  the  basis  of  the 


working  drawings,  appear  to  embody  such  fea- 
tures as  are  most  essential  for  a hospital  for 
a town  with  such  health  problems  as  Oberlin 
is  likely  to  meet.  The  buildings  planned  will 
be  of  unusual  attractiveness,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  of  an  especially  costly  type  of  con- 
struction. Mr.  Gilbert  has  chosen  stucco  and 
tile  as  the  outside  finish  of  the  building,  while 
the  interior  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  of  con- 
crete. 

The  hospital  is  to  be  located  on  the  north 
side  of  Lorain  Street  at  the  end  of  Cedar 
Avenue.  The  lot  is  one  that  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Oberlin  Hospital  Association  for 
hospital  purposes  before  the  Allen  bequest  was 
marie  to  the  College.  After  the  bequest  was 
made  the  College  purchased  the  property,  as  it 
is  one  very  desirable  for  the  purpose.  The  lot 
is  a large  one,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  large  space  available  by  plan- 
ning a hospital,  all  rooms  of  which  will  be 
upon  the  ground  floor.  The  plant  will  consist 
of  a central  main  building  extending  parallel 
to  Lorain  Street  for  a distance  of  144  feet,  and 
with  a depth  of  39  feet.  At  each  end  of  this 
building  and  connected  with  it  by  means  of  a 
covered  corridor  is  a wing,  standing  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  building.  The  wings  are 
each  39  by  82  feet  in  extreme  dimensions.  The 
connecting  corridors  are  sufficiently  spacious 
to  allow  them  to  be  used  as  sun  parlors  for 
convalescing  patients.  In  the  central  portion 
of  the  building  are  to  be  found  the  general 
offices,  superintendent's  suite,  reception  room, 
several  wards  containing  three  beds  each,  several 
private  rooms,  linen  rooms,  utility  rooms  and  toi- 
let rooms.  In  the  west  wing  are  to  be  the  kitchen, 
diet  kitchen,  store  rooms,  pantry,  maternity 
ward  and  crib  room.  In  the  other  wing  of  the 
building  are  to  be  the  operating  room  with  its 
subsidiary  sterilizing,  anaesthetizing,  and  sup- 
ply rooms,  dispensary,  laboratory,  emergency 
ward,  and  interne’s  quarters.  The  nurses’ 
home  will  be  in  a separate  building  upon  the 
hospital  lot.  The  hospital  will  have  a capacity 
of  twenty  to  twenty-five  beds,  arranged  in  sin- 
gle rooms  and  in  small  wards,  and  will  thus 
be  able  to  meet  in  a more  adequate  way  the 
needs  of  the  community  than  does  the  present 
Oberlin  Hospital.  It  is  planned  that  the  equip- 
ment of  the  building  shall  be  so  complete  as 
to  meet  all  the  demands  likely  to  be  made 
upon  it. 

The  accompanying  cut,  made  from  the  archi- 
tect's drawing,  will  give  a little  idea  of  the 
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type  of  construction  proposed.  The  cut  shows 
the  appearance  from  the  street  of  one  of  the 
sun  parlors  connecting  the  main  building  with 
the  wing.  The  lines  and  general  appearance  of 
the  building  will  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
newer  college  buildings.  The  type  of  construc- 
tion will  be  somewhat  less  expensive,  as  stucco 
will  be  used  in  place  of  cut  stone  for  the  out- 
side finish.  The  walls  will  be  of  hollow  tile 
and  the  interior  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  of 
concrete.  If  one  can  judge  accurately  from 
preliminary  drawings  it  would  seem  safe  to 


say  that  the  architect  has  in  these  plans  made 
a very  happy  combination  of  architectural 
beauty  and  practical  utility. 

When  the  new  hospital  building  is  ready  to 
function  the  present  Hospital  Association  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  dissolved.  It  will  have 
served  a very  useful  purpose  to  the  community. 
The  running  of  the  new  hospital  will  probably 
be  under  the  direction  of  a board  of  managers 
chosen  from  the  College  and  the  community, 
and  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Oberlin  College. 


The  History  of  Physical  Education 


" Guide  to  the  History  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion,” by  Dr.  Fred  E.  Leonard.  Reviewed 
by  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  publication  of  the  “ Guide  to  the  History 
of  Physical  Education  ” marks  an  epoch  of  the 
story  of  this  subject.  Every  physical  educator 
and  everyone  who  is  interested  in  education  in 
general  should  own  it  and  consult  it  continually 
if  he  is  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  this  ill 
understood  branch  of  our  educational  scheme. 

In  the  whole  field  of  physical  educators  Dr. 
Leonard  was  the  one  best  fitted,  by  inclination 
and  temperament,  to  write  such  a book.  He 
brought  to  his  work  the  mind  of  a scholar,  the 
industry  and  persistence  of  an  enthusiast,  and 
the  conscience  of  a puritan.  He  made  the  sub- 
ject his  own  by  the  indefatigable  collecting  and 
comprehensive  reading  of  all  books  that  threw 
light  on  the  subject,  by  a wide  correspondence 
with  friends  who  might  be  able  to  add  any 
small  contribution  to  his  great  store  of  facts, 
and  by  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  the  great 
teachers  of  the  past  in  Sweden,  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  my  privilege  as  editor  to  be  associated 
with  the  final  publication  of  this  work.  Those 
of  his  friends  who  had  attended  his  lectures 
at  the  Harvard  Summer  School,  who  had  read 
his  articles,  and  had  talked  with  him  on  his 
experiences  abroad  had  long  been  urging  him 
to  complete  the  story  and  make  it  available  to 
the  educational  world.  Some  of  us  had  used 
for  reference  extracts  from  his  articles  in  pub- 
lications of  our  own,  and  had  formed  the  habit 
of  sending  him  any  obscure  reference  or  inter- 
esting fact  that  casually  came  under  our  no- 
tice, but  his  thorough  systematic  mind  hesi- 


tated' to  let  any  work  go  that  was  not  accurate 
and  complete,  and  year  after  year  went  by  with- 
out the  last  necessary  touches.  It  was  only  a 
little  over  two  years  ago  that  the  publication 
of  the  first  of  a series  of  standard  works  on 
Physical  Education  gave  the  proper  impetus 
and  we  were  able  to  induce  him  to  complete 
what  was  to  him  a continuous  and  never  end- 
ing task.  As  editor  of  this  series  I can  testify 
to  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  his  work.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  rich  material  so  patiently 
collected  by  him  had  to  be  condensed  or  omit- 
ted to  bring  the  work  within  the  limits  of  size 
and  price,  much  to  the  regret  of  author,  editor 
and  publisher. 

That  the  work  will  become  a standard  book 
of  reference  goes  without  saying,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  support  of  the  educational 
world  will  be  such  that  an  enlarged  edition 
may  soon  be  called  for. 

There  is  something  significant  in  the  fact 
that  his  life  ended  with  the  correction  of  the 
last  proof  sheet.  Man  is  immortal  till  his 
work  is  done,  but  a man's  work  has  a vitality 
that  will  survive  in  proportion  to  its  thorough- 
ness and  to  its  inspiration.  Judging  from  such 
a standard  this  life  work  of  Dr.  Leonard’s  will 
postpone  the  oblivion  of  the  grave  for  many 
years  to  come  and  keep  his  memory  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  education  and  schol- 
arship. 


’21 — Jessie  Hill  is  with  the  Atlanta  Oppor- 
tunity School  in  charge  of  the  Store  Education 
for  Salespeople  in  Atlanta  Department  Stores. 
Since  this  kind  of  work  is  new  in  the  south 
there  are  big  possibilities  of  development.  Miss 
Hill’s  address  is  64  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
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A Personal  Tribute 

Dudley  A.  Sargent 

(The  following  is  a quotation  from  “A  Per- 
sonal Appreciation  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell  and 
Dr.  F.  E.  Leonard,”  by  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  head 
of  the  Sargent  School  of  Physical  Education, 
Harvard  University.  The  appreciation  will  ap- 
pear in  the  March  number  of  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Review), 

In  the  recent  deaths  of  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hart- 
well and  Dr.  Fred  Eugene  Leonard,  the  cause 
of  Physical  Education  has  lost  its  greatest  his- 
torians and  two  of  its  foremost  advocates. 

Personally,  the  writer  feels  under  the  greatest 
obligations  to  Dr.  Leonard.  When  making  up  the 
bibliography  of  the  memorial  volume  presented 
to  me  at  the  celebration  of  my  fiftieth  anni- 
versary as  a devotee  to  the  cause  of  physical 
education,  it  was  to  Dr.  Leonard  that  the  authors 
and  compilers  had  to  refer  for  a large  part  of 
the  necessary  information  about  my  own  work. 
I feel  sure  that  all  the  members  of  the  Physical 
Education  Societies  will  join  me  in  accepting 
an  authoritative  statement  from  Dr.  Leonard 
as  the  last  word  in  the  general  history  of  the 
subject  of  Physical  Education. 

With  Dr.  Leonard,  however,  as  with  Dr.  Hart- 
well, only  a selected  few  realize  that  he  was 
essentially  a physiologist  as  well  as  a historian. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  fact  that  he  was  so  well 
informed  as  a physiologist  that  has  given  his 
historical  work  its  chief  value,  for  it  was  the 
scientist’s  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  that 
furnished  him  with  a sustaining  interest  in 
and  an  enduring  enthusiasm  for  his  dry  and 
monotonous  work. 

In  paying  my  tribute  of  respect  at  this  time 
to  the  excellent  work  done  for  the  cause  of 
Physical  Education  by  Dr.  Hartwell  and  Dr. 
Leonard,  both  as  historians  and  physiologists, 

I want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  younger 
friends  to  the  false  prophets,  pseudo-scientists, 
and  half  educated  apostles  who  are  now  clam- 
oring for  public  patronage  and  attention.  Be- 
fore accepting  the  teachings  of  these  false 
prophets  in  any  phase  of  the  physical  work, 
it  is  advisable  to  look  up  the  historical  back- 
ground, and  ascertain  what  other  peoples  or 
nations  have  done,  and  then  subject  these  false 
teachings  to  the  test  of  past  experiences,  time.' 
and  the  latest  discoveries  in  modern  physiology 
and  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  only  by  so 


doing  that  we  can  honor  the  services  and  rec- 
ords of  those  of  our  associates  whom  we  have 
learned  to  love,  and  who  have  given  their  lives 
to  advance  the  cause  which  we  all  hold  dear. 


In  Memory  of  Dr.  Leonard 

Resolutions  expressing  the  high  regard  which 
leaders  in  his  profession  had  for  Dr.  Fred  E. 
Leonard,  together  with  a large  number  of 
personal  letters  emphasizing  the  feeling  of 
personal  loss  at  his  death,  have  been  received 
by  Director  C.  W.  Savage  of  the  Athletic  De- 
partment of  Oberlin  College.  Especially  nota- 
ble are  the  resolutions  of  the  Athletic  Research 
Society  of  America,  of  which  Dr.  Leonard  was 
president  last  year;  and  of  the  Society  of  Di- 
rectors of  Physical  Education  in  Colleges,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  at  one 
time  president.  From  the  latter  we  quote  the 
following  paragraph : 

“ In  the  untimely  death  of  Fred  Eugene 
Leonard  the  Society  has  lost  an  Ex-President 
and  one  of  its  most  active  and  eminent  mem- 
bers. Scholarly  and  active  in  his  historic  re- 
search, which  will  live  on  in  his  “Guide  to  the 
History  of  Physical  Education,”  now  on  the 
press,  indefatigable  in  pursuing  his  investiga- 
tions, loving  and  helpful  as  a man,  he  was  one 
who  could  be  ill  spared  by  his  family,  his  col- 
lege, and  his  profession.” 

Dr.  R.  T.  McKenzie,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  writes: 

“ In  looking  over  his  life  I do  not  know  any- 
one who  had  a more  single  purpose  and  who 
carried  it  out  more  completely.  It  was  indeed 
fortunate  that  his  genius  kept  him  in  the  field 
of  Physical  Education.  He  has  made  a contri- 
bution which  will  be  the  best  monument  a 
man  could  ask,  in  his  ‘ History.’  I count  myself 
very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  help  in  bring- 
ing about  the  publication  of  this  work,  and  we 
are  all  fortunate  in  having  him  correct  the 
final  proofs  before  the  onset  of  his  illness.” 

Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  editor  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Review,  writes: 

“ I was  shocked  this  morning  to  see  the 
telegram  from  you  telling  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Leonard.  His  death  will  be  a great  loss  to 
the  profession.  He  has  been  an  outstanding 
leader  for  many  years.  His  historical  contri- 
butions represent  the  most  careful  work  that 
has  been  done  in  this  country.  We  shall  miss 
his  leadership  along  this  and  other  lines.” 
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An  Alumni  Dinner  at  Taiyuanfu 

C.  E.  Scofield,  ’12 


Last  night  the  Oberlin  Memorial  School 
Alumni  Association  of  Taiyuanfu  put  on  a 
dinner  for  my  wife  and  me.  They  welcomed 
us  to  Taiyuanfu,  where  I shall  be  working 
with  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
As  we  arrived  we  were  ushered  into  the  pres- 
ence of  P.  L.  Corbin,  O.  T.  S.  ’03.  He  had 
come  to  town  from  Taiku  to  conduct  the  com- 
munion service  and  baptism  of  eight  men  into 
the  Independent  Chinese  Church,  where  we 
were  meeting,  the  next  day.  After  a little  chat, 
in  which  we  learned  that  Corbin  had  come  up 
the  forty  miles  from  Taiku  in  a springless  Pe- 
king cart,  we  were  met  by  twelve  stalwart  sons 
of  Oberlin  who  have  been  educated  on  this  side. 

A special  table  of  honor  had  been  arranged 
for  us.  Dr.  Lu,  teacher  in  the  Shansi  Med- 
ical School  and  director  of  the  largest  opium 
refuge  in  the  city,  gave  us  a hearty  speech  of 
welcome.  He  is  a Taiku  man  of  the  best  sort. 
I had  to  come  back  with  a little  speech  remi- 
niscent of  the  days  back  in  Oberlin  when  I 
first  heard  of  Shansi.  Mr.  Corbin  followed 
with  a talk  on  Oberlin  spirit  and  we  gave  the 
Hi-O-Hi.  The  Shansi  alumni  swung  into  it  in 
fine  shape.  They  had  learned  it  at  Taiku.  It 
sounded  mighty  good  coming  now  from  Chi- 
nese graduates  of  Oberlin  in  China. 

Then  they  gave  us  tea  and  cakes  and  candy 
in  abundance  while  three  of  them  put  on  some 
Chinese  music.  I was  interested  to  learn  what 
these  alumni  were  doing  in  Taiyuanfu.  In  the 
introductions  which  followed  I learned  that 


most  of  them  are  continuing  their  education 
in  the  university  here,  two  are  in  the  life  in- 
surance business,  one  is  with  the  health  de- 
partment of  the  government,  one  is  pastor  of 
the  Chinese  Christian  Church,  and  one  is  sec- 
retary of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion. They  are  a good  crowd.  Every  month 
they  get  together  in  the  Chinese  Christian 
Church  for  fellowship  and  to  push  the  Oberlin 
spirit  in  Shansi. 

The  old  yell  took  me  back  to  Taiku,  where 
we  spent  Thanksgiving  and  where  I saw 
Moyer,  '21,  leading  the  students  now  in  school 
in  the  Hi-O-Hi.  It  was  seven  o’clock  on  a 
dark,  cold  morning,  but  the  students  put  it 
over  in  wonderful  shape.  After  the  chapel 
service,  where  Frank  Hutchins,  who  has  just 
come  out,  and  Moyer  led  the  singing  with  their 
violins,  and  Fairfield  interpreted  my  talk,  we 
went  over  the  grounds.  The  site  is  splendid. 
The  new  recitation  hall  is  meeting  a great 
need.  The  dormitories  were  disappointing. 
They  are  crowded,  and  in  many  cases  poorly 
lighted.  The  boys  are  being  put  away  in  every 
nook  and  corner.  Fairfield  is  trying  to  make 
them  comfortable,  but  they  simply  have  not 
the  space.  It  is  the  outstanding  need  of  the 
school.  The  Oberlin  men  on  the  field  are  put- 
ting over  the  spirit  of  Oberlin.  They  are  get- 
ting a good  response. 

I have  seen  the  school.  I have  seen  the 
alumni.  Oberlin  in  America  is  backing  a great 
proposition  in  China. 
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Agnes  Warner  Mastick,  ’92 

Pauline  Lane  Wilson,  ’92 


“Dr.  Warner  has  brought  his  little  daughter 
to  enter  college,”  said  my  wise  senior  cousin 
to  me,  an  Oberlin  freshman.  When  I went  to 
Professor  Hall’s  Latin  class,  there  she  was. 
She  sat  very  alert,  a heavy  braid  of  fair  hair 
down  her  back,  her  hat  showing  the  effects  of 
a long  Scandinavian  trip,  for  she  had  came 
directly  to  Oberlin  from  the  Land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun.  Friendliness 
was  my  first  impression  of 
Agnes  Warner  and  today 
it  is  still  the  outstanding 
quality  that  endears  her 
to  hundreds  of  people.  She 
understands  how  to  share 
with  others  the  wide  cul- 
tural advantages  of  study, 
travel  and  social  experi- 
ences which  have  been 
hers. 

Agnes  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Lucien  C.  and  Keren 
Osborne  Warner,  was  born 
on  Washington’s  birthday 
in  McGrawville,  Cortland 
County,  New  York.  Her 
parents  soon  moved  to 
New  York  City.  She  was 
prepared  for  college  in  the 
Classical  School  for  Girls 
and  was  graduated  from 
Oberlin  in  1892.  Her  mar- 
riage to  Seabury  C.  Mastick  (O.  C.,  ’91)  took 
place  October  first,  1896,  at  Irvington-on-the 
Hudson,  where  Dr.  Warner  had  built  a home. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mastick  located  in  New  York 
City,  Mt.  Morris  Park,  West. 

As  I knew  her  in  co  lege,  Agnes  Warner 
seemed  to  be  in  partnership  with  her  parents, 
— (often  the  prerogative  of  an  eldest  daughter) 
in  her  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.  She  shares  her  fath- 
er’s qualities  of  sound  judgment,  open-minded- 
ness and  executive  ability,  and  her  mother’s 
social  ease  and  conversational  gifts. 

After  leaving  college  she  made  a formal  de- 
but in  New  York  and  entered  heartily  into  the 
social  life  and  philanthropic  work  of  the  city. 
She  became  a member  of  Sorosis,  the  Mother- 


club  of  America,  and  has  filled  successively 
many  responsible  positions  in  that  organization. 
She  brought  the  inspiration  and  vision  of  col- 
lege days  at  once  into  the  work  of  the  Harlem 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association.  She 
began  with  editing  “ Five  Minutes,”  its  official 
'paper,  and  serving  on  the  Social  Committee. 
She  became  deeply  interested  in  every  de- 
partment of  its  work,  final- 
ly serving  as  president  for 
twelve  years.  She  carried 
it  through  many  difficult 
periods  to  the  building  of 
i t s present  satisfactory 
home.  The  beautifully  ap- 
pointed room  for  the  Com- 
mittee o f Management 
was  a special  gift  from  her. 

Miss  Grace  Dodge,  the 
great  friend  of  young 
women,  valued  highly  Mrs. 
Mastick’s  judgment  and 
knowledge.  They  were 
closely  associated  in  work- 
ing out  the  consolidation 
of  the  various  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciations of  New  York  City 
into  one  great  organization, 
the  present  satisfactory 
Metropolitan  system. 

She  was  a' so  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  for  a number 
of  years  until  compelled  by  ill  health  to  re- 
sign, when  she  was  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. 

Mrs.  Mastick’s  philanthropies  have  largely 
been  of  the  personal  kind,  imjjossible  to  pub- 
lish. She  gives  of  herself  so  freely,  her  time, 
her  fellowship  and  loyalty,  that  the  mere  dis- 
pensing of  funds  seems  to  fade  into  the  back- 
ground, but  there  are  those  who  bless  her  for 
substantial  hacking  until  able  to  support  them- 
selves. A Congregationalist  by  birth  and 
choice,  she  also  shares  in  the  interests  of  the 
Episcopal  church  where  her  husband  is  vestry- 
man. 


(Concluded  on  Page  20) 
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Seabury  C.  Mastick, ’91 

Clark  B.  Firestone,  ’91 


When  Seabury  Mastick  joined  the  class  of 
1891  in  its  Freshman  Year,  there  was  just  a 
tinge  of  the  exotic  about  him.  He  was  young- 
er by  years  than  the  rest  of  us,  but  he  kept 
the  fact  to  himself,  and  disguised  his  extreme 
youth  by  the  intensive  cultivation  of  a stubbly 
straw-colored  mustache.  He  was  city-bred, 
where  most  of  us  were  country-born  or  village 
bred.  He  came  from  far- 
away California,  while  we 
were  of  the  middle  west. 

His  family,  1 believe,  had 
been  interested  in  gold-min- 
ing; it  was  as  if  a young 
Argonaut  had  come  east  for 
his  soul’s  good.  Undoubt- 
edly his  manners  were 
better  than  the  class  av- 
erage, and  I remember  his 
delightful  courtesy  toward 
older  people.  For  a while 
he  seemed  rather  a re- 
served lad — the  protective 
armor  behind  which  youth 
screened  itself. 

Two  other  things  threw 
his  personality  into  relief: 

He  rode  one  of  those  per- 
il o u s,  tall  contrivances 
called  an  “ordinary”  bi- 
cycle, and  he  knew  foot- 
ball. The  rest  of  us  most- 
ly walked,  knew  nothing  of  football  and,  when 
we  tackled  an  opponent  in  the  early  games, 
grappled  him  around  the  shoulders.  Seabury 
would  clasp  a player,  twice  his  size,  gently  but 
firmly  about  the  knees,  and  stand  him  on  his 
head.  His  victory  in  the  bicycle  race  at  Ober- 
lin’s  first  field  day  provided  points  useful  to 
’91  in  carrying  off  the  honors. 

Young  Mastick  was  intensely  loyal  to  his 
class,  a good  student,  at  home  in  the  languages, 
and,  with  one  exception,  came  nearer  passing 
than  any  other  rmmber  of  the  misguided  group 
that  elected  Erdman’s  History  of  Philosophy. 
When  years  afterwards  he  met  the  trans’ator 
of  that  impossible  work  he  told  him  he  should 
have  had  his  head  punched. 

One  likes  to  dwell  on  intimate  college  mem- 
ories; but  the  important  things,  of  course,  come 


later.  Mastick  became  a lawyer  in  California, 
and  in  1896  moved  to  New  York,  marrying 
Agues  Warner  there  the  same  year.  Since  then 
his  career  has  had  the  varied  activities  of  a 
practicing  attorney,  a citizen  with  an  instinct 
for  public  service,  a man  of  affairs,  and  a naval 
officer  of  distinction  in  the  World  War. 

I sum  it  all  up  when  I say  that,  more  than 
all  but  a few  men  I know, 
Seabury  Mastick  has  been 
a student,  and  a student 
with  a very  definite  pur- 
pose. To  him  Oberlin  was 
just  a beginning.  I re- 
member his  saying  that  it 
seemed  to  him  electricity, 
and  particularly  commer- 
cial chemistry,  command- 
ed the  future.  He  set 
himself  the  task  of  learn- 
ing both  so  that  he  could 
specialize  in  them  in  his 
patent  and  other  legal 
work.  While  continuing 
the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion he  studied  electrical 
engineering  and  chemistry 
at  Cornell,  and  chemistry 
at  Columbia,  and  was  just 
qualifying  for  a doctor's 
degree  when  the  war  broke 
out.  The  Government  was 
quick  to  avail  itself  of  his  expert  knowledge. 
He  had  guessed  right;  the  World  War  was  a 
chemical  war.  Meanwhile  he  had  studied  pub- 
lic affairs  and  made  himself  at  home  in  New 
York  politics,  and  Oberlin  had  given  him  the 
Master’s  Degree,  honorary. 

From  1917  the  career  of  Mr.  Mastick  has 
been  the  harvest  of  well-directed  toil.  The 
Government  made  him  lieutenant  of  the  Naval 
Reserve;  senior  assistant  inspector  of  ordnance 
for  the  District  of  New  England;  lieutenant- 
commander,  head  of  a navy  ordnance  plant  to 
develop  the  Navy  Star  Shell.  He  conducted 
the  first  successful  battle  practice  trials  of  star 
shell  in  the  navy;  was  twice  recommended  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  commander;  was 
specially  commended  by  the  Secretary  of  Navy 
for  producing  a star  she!  better  than  that  of 
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any  other  navy;  received  the  Conspicuous  Ser- 
vice Cross  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Returning  to  private  life,  he  was  twice  elect- 
ed to  the  State  Assembly  from  Westchester 
County,  and  is  now  a State  Senator.  He  was 
made  vice  president  of  the  Warner  Chemical 
Company  and  president  of  Westvaco  Chlorine 
Products,  Inc.,  of  West  Virginia.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  members  of  the  State  Senate, 
and  a man  in  position  to  know  tells  me  he  was 
one  of  the  very  few  members  of  the  legislature 
who  had  really  mastered  the  biggest  thing  be- 


fore it — the  project  to  put  the  waters  of  New 
York  City  and  the  states  adjacent  under  one 
authority. 

His  interest  in  literature,  art,  culture,  agri- 
culture, floriculture  and  all  good  works  is  in- 
telligent and  wide.  His  character  is  as  sturdy 
as  his  physique,  his  judgment  an  authoritative 
thing,  his  friendship  something  real.  But  here 
I underscore  only  the  point  that  Seabury  Mas- 
tick  is  a student  of  many  things,  a student  of 
life. 


AGNES  WARNER  MASTICK,  '92 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

After  residing  in  New  York  City  for  a long 
time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mastick  sought  for  a place 
to  establish  a permanent  home.  With  great 
care,  they  chose  a site  thirty-five  miles  north 
of  the  city,  at  Pleasantville,  New  York.  Bear 
Ridge  Farm  has  been  improved  and  developed 
until  it  is  thoroughly  identified  with  them- 
selves. It  is  known  and  loved  by  a wide  circle 
of  their  friends.  Its  terraces  command  beauti- 
ful views  of  New  York  State  and  the  country 
beyond  the  Hudson.  Its  gardens  are  a delight 
to  every  one. 

For  years  Mrs.  Mastick  has  been  an  enthus- 
iastic member  of  the  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit 
Guild,  fostering  its  work  in  Pleasantville  and 
sending  quantities  of  the  products  of  her 
gardens  to  institutions  in  the  city.  This  means 
hours  of  personal  attention  from  the  mistress 
of  Bear  Ridge  Farm,  who  is  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  practical  women  imaginable.  She 
is  interested  in  bees,  and  registered  pigs  and 
other  stock.  Last  fall  her  wonderful  dahlias 
were  awarded  prizes  at  the  Bronx  Park  Horti- 


MKS. MASTICK’S  GARDEN 

cultural  show.  They  were  the  result  of  many 
hours  of  personal  attention  every  week. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Mastick  have  entered 
heartily  into  the  life  of  their  town,  its  church 
and  club  activities  and  its  political  responsibili- 
ties. They  maintain  a high  standard  of  neigh- 
borliness and  hospitality.  Their  relations  with 
labor  are  exemplary.  Agnes  Mastick  reads 
widely,  thinks  clearly  and  forms  independent 
judgments.  In  a recent  political  campaign, 
her  husband  jokingly  remarked,  “I  do  not  have 
to  study  up  arguments  for  my  speeches,  I 
get  them  from  discussing  the  issues  with  my 
wife  over  the  breakfast  table.”  She  has  helped 
and  supplemented  her  husband  according  to 
the  high  ideals  she  set  for  herself  early  in  life. 

In  the  class  of  1892,  if  a vote  were  taken  as 
to  its  most  helpful  member,  Agnes  Warner 
Mastick  would  be  unanimously  chosen.  Serv- 
ing as  secretary  of  the  class,  she  has  kept  in 
close  touch  with  its  members  and  has  the  con- 
fidence and  love  of  all,  even  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  drop  out  of  nolice.  Loyalty  and 
friendliness,  sincerity  and  earnestness  these 
are  the  words  to  use  in  speaking  of  her.  One 
of  the  rich  gifts  Oberlin  gave  me,  was  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  for  three  years  her  roommate. 
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Prison  Reform  Started 


The  Oberlin  Conference  on  Prison  Conditions 
in  Ohio,  which  was  held  in  Oberlin  February 
15,  16  and  17,  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
a statewide  committee  with  a program  which 
looks  well  into  the  future.  It  is  planned  to  en- 
large the  membership  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  secure  a full  time  executive  secretary  to 
educate  public  opinion  and  to  promote  legis- 
lation. 

The  Conference  itself  was  most  satisfactory 
under  the  brilliant  chairmanship  of  Dean  Kirch- 
wey,  formerly  of  the  Columbia  Law  School.  At 
many  of  the  sessions  there  were  more  than  five 
hundred  people  present  and  throughout  all  the 
sessions  there  was  sounded  a humanitarian 
note  which  asked  that  a substitute  be  found 
for  the  system  which  invariably  returned  peo- 
ple to  society  worse  than  it  received  them. 
Hastiugs  Hart,  ’75,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, and  Charles  Chute,  ’04,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Probation  Association, 
added  much  to  the  councils  of  the  organization 
as  well  as  in  their  contributions  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  following  organization  and  declaration 
of  aims  was  adopted  as  formulated  by  a com- 
mittee of  which  Judge  Hoffman  of  Cincinnati 
was  chairman: 

The  Ohio  Committee  on  Penal 
Conditions 

The  object  of  this  committee  is  to  promote 
the  movement  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
penal  system  of  the  State  of  Ohio  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  methods  of  a preventive  and  con- 
structive character  for  the  punitive  methods 
now  employed. 

The  immediate  program  is: 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  county  jail  as  a 
place  for  serving  sentences,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  houses  of  detention  for  those  awaiting 
trial  and  held  as  witnesses;  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws  regarding  the  segrega- 
tion and  classification  of  prisoners. 

2.  The  indeterminate  sentence  with  no  min- 
imum limit  for  all  classes  of  offenders. 

3.  The  power  of  the  court  to  suspend  sen- 
tence and  place  convicted  offenders  on  proba- 
tion shall  extend  to  all  classes  of  offenders. 

4.  The  thorough  mental,  physical  and  so- 
cial investigation  of  every  person  convicted  of 
crime  or  delinquency  with  a view  to  such  class- 
ification and  differentiated  treatment  as  may 
best  serve  the  interests  of  society  and  the  in- 
dividual concerned. 

5.  The  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 

6.  A system  of  prison  labor  which  shall  fur- 


nish to  every  inmate  of  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  work  of  useful  and  educational 
character  under  proper  working  conditions  and 
at  a just  wage. 

7.  The  complete  elimination  of  partizan  pol- 
itics from  the  administration  of  the  penal  sys- 
tem and  especially  from  the  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  and  the  board  of  pardons  and  pa- 
roles. 

8.  The  complete  elimination  of  methods  of 
harsh  discipline  in  the  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  of  the  state,  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  methods  of  an  educational  char- 
acter including  such  a measure  of  inmate  self- 
government  as  may  furnish  training  in  respon- 
sibility, self-control  and  citizenship. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee and  special  meetings  when  called  by  the 
executive  committee  of  fifteen. 

Any  one  may  become  a member  of  the  Ohio 
Committee  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar.  Sus- 
taining Members  will  pay  five  dollars  and  Con- 
tributing Members  any  sum  above  five  dollars. 

The  ten  members  of  the  executive  committee 
who  shall  fill  their  own  number  to  fifteen  are: 

Professor  H.  A.  Miller,  Oberlin,  chairman. 

Mrs.  Otis  E.  Peabody,  Oberlin,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Professor  G.  C.  Gehlke,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

Professor  J.  E.  Hagerty,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs.  Keppele  Hall,  Woman’s  City  Club,  Cleve- 
land. 

Judge  Charles  Hoffman,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Kellogg,  chaplain,  Mansfield  re- 
formatory. 

James  P.  Kirby,  chief  probation  officer,  Cuy- 
ahoga county  common  pleas  court. 

Mi's.  Louise  Mittendorf,  superintendent  Marys- 
ville reformatory. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Shaw,  Akron. 


T.  ’87 -’89— Rudolf  P.  Berle  (son  of  Dr.  A.  A. 
Berle,  T.  ’87,  and  Mrs.  Augusta  Wright  Berle, 
’89)  who  is  in  Harvard  Law  School,  has  been 
working  for  over  two  years  in  the  Ames  Com- 
petition, which  is  a series  of  legal  contests  by 
which  the  men  who  enter  are  gradually  elim- 
inated until  only  four  are  left  in  their  third 
year.  These  four  conduct  the  final  trial,  which 
approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a regular 
court  as  can  be  in  a law  school.  There  are 
three  judges  from  the  regu’ar  bench.  Rudolf 
and  his  partner  won  unanimously. 

The  Berles  are  living  in  New  York  City, 
where  their  address  is  391  West  End  Ave. 
They  have  a private  school  in  their  home. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


Faculty 

Some  Faculty  Appointments 

President  King 

April  4— Meeting  with  the  alumni  at  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth 

March  19-20 — Noonday  meetings,  Hanna  Theatre, 
Cleveland. 

March  25-28— Five  addresses  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Maurice  P.  Kessler 

February  27— Soloist  with  Viola  d'Amore  at  Choral 
Concert  in  Lakewood.  C.  A.  Radde,  Conductor. 

Conservatory  Trio 

March  8— Recital  in  Ashland,  Ohio. 

March  15— Recital  in  Oberlin. 

D.  R.  Moore 

February  23 — Lecture  on  “China”  before  the  Cen- 
tury Club  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  To  be  enter- 
tained by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Roth,  ’17. 

G.  W.  Fiske 

March  4 — Sermon  at  Old  Stone  Church,  Cleveland. 

Ian  C.  Hannah 

March  7— Address  at  Covenant  Church,  Cleveland, 
on  “ Indian  Religions.” 

March  11 — Forum  at  Lima,  Ohio.  Subject,  ” Pan- 
Islam.” 

March  12— Address  before  Women's  Club,  Lima,  on 
“ The  European  Situation.” 

March  14 — Address  at  Covenant  Church,  Cleveland, 
on  “ British  Rule  in  India.” 

March  19— Lecture  on  “Japan”  before  the  Women's 
Clubs  of  Wellington. 


John  H.  Wood,  assistant  treasurer  of  Ober- 
lin College  from  1890  to  1897,  died  at  Dallas, 
Texas,  on  January  19.  The  remains  were  sent 
to  Findlay,  Ohio,  for  burial. 

Professor  C.  H.  A.  Wager  underwent  an  op- 
eration for  appendicitis  at  Lakeside  hospital, 
Cleveland,  February  15.  A complete  recovery 
and  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  better  health 
is  predicted. 

Professor  Louis  E.  Lord  spent  the  two  weeks 
from  January  24  to  February  .7  on  a lecture 
tour  under  the  auspices  of  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute of  America.  His  subject  was  “ Russian 
Nineteenth  Century  Painting.”  Lectures  were 
delivered  at  Wells  College,  Syracuse  University, 
Brown  University,  Yale  University,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Wesleyan  University  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  and  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe  has  an  article  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  February  on  “ De- 
scriptive Writing.” 

On  January  25  Professor  D.  R.  Moore  lec- 


tured on  ‘"The  Nationalist  Movement  in  In- 
dia ” at  Fremont,  Ohio.  A number  of  Oberlin 
graduates  were  in  the  audience. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  Oberlin  alumni  and 
teachers  listed  as  officers  in  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Zoolo- 
gists in  Boston  during  the  Christmas  recess, 
Professor  Robert  A.  Budington  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  society  for  1923. 

Professor  Charles  G.  Rogers  is  vice-president 
of  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science,  and  chairman 
of  the  Zoological  Section.  In  this  connection 
he  has  been  active  in  securing  a decision  on 
the  part  of  the  Academy  to  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  Oberlin  the  last  week  in  March. 

Professor  H.  H.  Carter,  who  has  taught  in 
the  Conservatory  since  1881  and  who  is  plan- 
ning to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year,  was  forced 
to  drop  his  teaching  at  the  end  of  the  fall  term 
and  has  gone  to  California  with  Mrs.  Carter 
for  his  health.  His  address  is  228  South  Ma- 
rengo Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Jerome  Davis,  ’13,  assistant  professor  of  so- 
ciology at  Dartmouth  College,  proposed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Society 
in  Chicago  during  the  Christmas  holidays  the 
appointment  of  a Committee  on  International 
Relations  whose  function  should  be  to  estab- 
lish fraternal  relations  with  sociological  socie- 
ties and  sociologists  in  foreign  countries  and 
to  inquire  into  (1)  the  methods  by  which  the 
government  gets  its  information  from  abroad, 
and  (2)  the  kind  of  foreign  information  that  is 
given  to  the  public,  the  reason  for  this  being 
that  so  much,  apparently,  of  our  government 
information  has  been  prejudiced  and  the  pub- 
lic information  false,  that  it  is  desirable  that 
an  unbiased  organization  should  make  an  in- 
vestigation and  do  what  it  can  to  correct  this 
condition.  The  committee  appointed  consists 
of  Professor  H.  A.  Miller  of  Oberlin.  as  chair- 
man, Jane  Addams,  Jerome  Davis,  Roscoe 
Pound  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  Albion 
Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  The  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  get  one  of  the  Foundations,  such  as 
the  Rockefeller  or  Carnegie  Foundations,  to 
furnish  funds  for  an  adequate  investigation. 
They  have  already  shown  some  interest. 
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Musical  Interests 

Edward  Dickinson 

THE  MUSICAL  CALENDAR 

As  tlae  college  year  passes  into  the  second 
semester  musical  events  increase  in  number 
and  variety.  The  Artist  Course  of  five  con- 
certs by  visiting  orchestras  and  soloists  is  re- 
inforced by  a brilliant  succession  of  perform- 
ances by  resident  musicians.  The  Musical 
Union  honors  the  centenary  of  Cesar  Franck 
by  a revival  of  "The  Beatitudes"  at  its  reg- 
ular spring  festival,  assisted  by  the  Cleve- 
land orchestra.  The  Men’s  Glee  Club  gave  its 
annual  local  concert  February  17,  and  this  will 
soon  be  followed  by  tbe  Women’s  Glee  Club, 
both  directed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Wirkler.  The  Ober- 
lin  Trio,  Mrs.  William  M.  Bennett,  pianist, 
Mr.  Maurice  Kessler,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Fried- 
rich Goerner,  ’cellist,  began  their  series  of  three 
concerts  January  25,  with  a performance  of 
Mozart's  Trio  in  C,  Dvorak’s  “Dumlcy”  Trio, 
and  Gretchaniuoff’s  Trio  in  C minor.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  masterly  playing 
of  these  musicians.  They  are  giving  us  some 
of  the  finest  works  in  the  whole  range  of  cham- 
ber music,  and  are  rendering  them  with  a 
power  and  elegance  of  style  which  arouse  the 
highest  admiration  on  the  part  of  all  who  hear 
them. 

Mr.  Maurice  Kessler  is  extending  his  enthu- 
siasm for  his  fine  sixteenth  century  Viola 
d'Amore  into  the  whole  field  of  old  stringed 
instruments.  On  February  23d  he  gave  a 
most  interesting  program  of  chamber  music 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
preceded  by  a lecture  on  the  instruments  of 
this  period  pietorially  illustrated.  In  the  con- 
cert Mr.  Kessler  played  the  Viola  d’Amore. 
Miss  Kathryn  Brown  the  harp,  and  Mr.  W.  K. 
Breckenridge  a primitive  piano  of  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  recitals  of  this  year’s  graduating  class, 
a score  or  more  in  number,  have  already  be- 
gun. In  addition  to  these  are  piano  recitals 
by  Miss  Huddie  M.  Johnson  of  the  class  of 
1922,  and  Mr.  Harold  A.  Richey  of  the  class  of 
1921,  who  are  pursuing  post-graduate  study  in 
the  Conservatory. 

The  Artist  Course  for  the  spmester  includes 
a concert  by  the  Cincinnati  orchestra  Feb- 
ruary 20,  a concert  by  the  Cleveland  orchestra 
May  4,  an  organ  recital  by  Marcel  Dupre  March 
6,  a ’cello  recital  by  Casini  March  20,  and  a 
vocal  recital  by  Queena  Mario  April  17. 


Religious  Interests 

G.  Walter  Fiske 

A GREAT  BOOK  OF  94  PAGES 

Dealt  Bosworth  has  long  been  known  as  a 
master  of  concise  English,  with  a genius  for 
spiritual  insights.  Oberlin  students  for  thirty- 
five  years  past  have  felt  his  subtle  power  as  a 
teacher,  but  a vastly  wider  clientele  have  been 
influenced  by  his  writings.  His  more  recent 
books  are  almost  unrivalled  in  their  field, 
especially  his  interpretations  of  Jesus.  His 
style  is  so  simply  true  it  is  marvellously 
luminous.  He  seldom  throws  light  on  any- 
thing. His  forthright  sentences  quietly  re- 
lease light  and  truth,  so  inevitable  is  their 
logic,  so  natural  and  so  human.  Therefore 
you  may  find  his  “ Christ  in  Every  Day  Life,’’ 
now  a decade  old,  on  the  friendliest  bookshelf 
of  thousands  of  religious  leaders  and  stu- 
dents. It  clears  their  mist  and  restores  their 
souls.  For  similar  reasons  his  “Thirty 
Studies  About  Jesus,"  a little  war-time  book 
with  simple,  gripping  earnestness,  ran  over 
half  a million  copies. 

His  new  book,  “What  it  Means  to  Be  a 
Christian,”  is  a unique  little  volume  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  was  written  at  the  request 
of  the  Commission  on  Evangelism,  of  the 
Congregational  Churches,  whose  executive 
secretary,  Dr.  F.  L.  Fagley,  is  an  Oberlin 
graduate,  A.M.  and  B.D.  The  first  edition  of 
5000  copies  was  issued  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  Congregational  pastors  and  is  now  being 
used  in  very  many  churches  as  a basis  for  the 
study  of  the  great  working  fundamentals  of 
the  faith.  For  instance,  in  the  United  Church 
in  Oberlin,  the  chapters  of  this  book  have  been 
discussed  in  the  mid-week  meeting  for  the 
past  eleven  weeks,  with  great  satisfaction  and 
profit. 

Probably  no  handbook  of  simple  Christian 
fundamentals  has  been  published,  since  Dr. 
Gladden's  “Being  a Christian”  was  printed 
forty-seven  years  ago,  that  states  its  profound 
message  so  clearly  and  effectively;  and  this 
new  book  goes  far  beyond  Dr.  Gladden’s  little 
classic  in  the  scope  of  its  treatment.  It  claims 
to  be  only  “ the  evangelistic  message  in  out- 
line.” It  aims  to  show  pastors  “ how  to  tell  a 
man  what  it  means  to  become  a Christian  and 
why."  in  a masterly  way  it  accomplishes  this 
purpose,  but  so  simply,  the  book  could  be 
read,  and  will  be  read,  by  children.  Theological 
technical  terms  are  carefully  avoided.  He  uses 
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Anglo-Saxon  monosyllables  instead.  He  loves 
sliort  words.  In  three  consecutive  lines  of 
thirty-six  words,  for  instance,  only  three 
words  have  more  than  one  syllable. 

It  takes  a great  mind  to  interpret  the  liv- 
ing, modern  message  of  the  Christian  faith  on 
such  vital  topics  as  God,  prayer,  Jesus'  person, 
sufferings  and  resurrection,  and  the  life  after 
death;  but  it  takes  an  even  greater  mind  to  be 
able  to  put  these  interpretations  so  simply  that 
common  folks  can  understand  and  gladly  give 
assent.  Yet  in  the  greatness  of  its  simplicity 
this  book  does  not  become  shallow.  It  dares 
to  reduce  to  simple  terms  the  profoundest 
truths.  It  frankly  faces  serious  modern  doubts 
and  questionings  and  gives  an  entire  chapter 
to  “ Some  objections  to  beginning  the  Christian 
life.” 

This  great  little  book  is  proving  a godsend 
to  many  troubled  pastors  who  needed  the  mod- 
ern religious  emphasis  coupled  with  a warm 
evangelistic  purpose  and  technique.  Few  books 
combine  progressive  thinking  in  religion,  the 
honest  use  of  scientific  method,  a sane  mod- 
ern mysticism  in  religious  experience  and  a 
challenge  to  conscience  both  social  and  per- 
sonal, as  this  book  does.  I know  no  single 
book  that  does  all  this  so  simply,  concisely 
and  convincingly.  It  makes  the  religion  of  .Jdsus 
seem  not  only  “a  wonderful  way  of  living,”  but 
the  most  sensible,  natural  and  desirable  way 
to  live.  It  gives  us  courage  to  believe  in  “an 
honest  and  a friendly  world”  which  Jesus'  ideals 
will  produce.  It  takes  no  prophet  to  foresee 
that  this  little  book  will  find  its  place  beside 
the  New  Testament  in  countless  homes,  -where 
it  will  be  gratefully  studied  because  it  “brings 
life  and  immortality  to  light.” 


Professor  H.  A.  Miller  spoke  on  February  7 
at  the  Goodrich  Forum  in  Cleveland,  and  on 
February  10  at  the  City  Club  in  Toledo,  both 
times  on  the  European  situation.  On  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday  he  delivered  the  address  on 
American  Citizenship  before  the  gathering  of 
all  the  foreigners  in  Cleveland  who  have  re- 
ceived their  citizenship  papers  since  the  Fourth 
of  July. 


’93 — Frederic  M.  Blanchard  resigned  from 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
July,  1922,  and  accepted  an  appointment  as 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking  at  the  University 
of  California. 


Student  Life 

Carl  M.  Baumhart,  ’24 

With  the  passing  of  the  first  semester  of 
the  1922-23  college  year,  another  academic 
milestone  has  gone  by  us  and  we  of  the  pres- 
ent student  generation  are  not  yet  wise  enough 
to  regret  its  passing.  The  weary  grinding  and 
the  nights  of  failure-haunted  dreams  are  over 
until  June  and  that  which  was  unpleasant  in 
prospect  is  now  pleasant  in  retrospect,  no  mat- 
ter how  low  the  passing  grade. 

During  the  five-day  vacation  between  semes- 
ters many  social  functions  served  as  relaxing 
agencies  for  overburdened  minds.  A large 
number  of  the  students  living  comparatively 
short  distances  from  Oberlin  were  able  to  spend 
much  of  the  free  time  at  their  homes.  For  oth- 
ers the  Ohio  University  basketball  game,  the 
Junior-Senior  and  Freshman-Sophomore  dances 
and  a number  of  house  dances  helped  to  make 
the  vacation  an  entertaining  one. 

The  Junior-Senior  dance  was  held  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Men’s  Building  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  February  5,  following  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  Ohio  University  basketball 
game.  The  dance  was  formal  in  character.  Pa- 
trons and  patronesses  of  the  affair  were  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Jameson,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Harroun,  Professor  and  Mrs.  J. 
C.  McCullough,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hatch. 
Miss  Mildred  Jay,  Miss  Katherine  Burgner,  Rex 
Huntley  and  Joe  Stocker  were  the  upper  class 
social  committee  in  charge  of  the  affair.  Mu- 
sic for  the  affair  was  played  by  the  Lenz  or- 
chestra of  Norwalk. 

The  Freshmen-Sophomore  dance  was  a Val- 
entine party  given  by  the  Sophomores  in  honor 
of  the  freshmen  and  the  affair  was  held  in  the 
Women’s  gymnasium.  The  decorations  were 
those  appropriate  to  the  valentine  season  and 
the  price  of  admission  depended  upon  the  eyes, 
hair  and  height  of  the  couples  who  attended. 
A circle  and  tag  dance  were  two  entertaining 
numbers  of  the  evening.  Heinz’s  orchestra  of 
Elyria  played  for  the  dance. 

Remembering  the  part,  which  Oberlin  has 
played  in  national  events,  of  which  the  anti- 
slavery and  prohibition  movements  are  two  of 
the  most  prominent,  citizens  and  townspeople, 
imbued  with  the  same  kind  of  trail-blazing 
spirit,  held  a Conference  in  Oberlin  from  Feb- 
ruary 15  to  17  to  consider  the  reformation  of 
the  Ohio  Penal  Code.  Prominent  among  the 
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speakers  were  Dean  George  W.  Kirchwey,  head 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  and 
formerly  warden  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  who  pre- 
sided as  chairman,  Judge  Charles  Hoffman  of 
the  Cincinnati  Court  of  Domestic  Relations, 
and  Dr.  Hastings  Hart,  ex-President  of  the 
American  Prison  Association.  Dr.  Hart  is  an 
Oberlin  graduate  of  the  class  of  1875.  The 
sessions  were  largely  attended.  The  actions 
taken  are  recorded  on  another  page. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  31 
new  students  entered  Oberlin.  Of  this  num- 
ber 20  are  new  students  and  11  are  returning 
to  college.  Of  the  total  number  three  are  en- 
rolled for  post-graduate  work. 

Quite  the  outstanding  entertainment  of  the 
past  month  was  the  annual  Home  Concert 
given  in  Finney  Chapel  Saturday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  by  the  Men’s  Glee  Club.  This  year 
the  club’s  25  members  sang  a three-part  pro- 
gram, which  was  an  artistic  and  amusing  one. 
Finney  Chapel  was  filled  to  the  doors  to  hear 
the  program,  which  consisted  of  the  Oberlin  Re- 
union Song,  arranged  by  Cleveland  K.  Chase, 
Strike  the  Anvil  (Raudegger),  The  Cossack 
(S.  Moniuszko),  An  Ode, — How  Sleep  the  Brave, 
by  James  Husst  Hall,  former  pianist  of  the 
club  and  now  a member  of  the  Conservatory 
faculty.  Mr.  Hall,  at  the  request  of  Director 
“Jack”  Wirkler,  arose  in  his  place  and  bowed 
an  acknowledgment  to  the  applause  of  the 
audience.  The  incidental  solo  for  Mr.  Hall’s 
composition  was  sung  by  Jack  Secrist,  ’23. 
Other  members  on  tbe  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram were  the  Original  medley,  which  the  club 
members  pieced  together,  a piano  solo,  Liszt's 
second  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  played  by  Leslie 
Jolliffe,  the  club’s  president  and  pianist;  The 
Redman's  Chant  (Bliss),  and  the  Four  Winds 
(Bornschein). 

A burlesque  operetta,  “King  Cole”  (Cunning- 
ham-Cooley),  formed  the  second  part  of  the 
program.  All  the  club  members  took  part  in 
this  costume  interlude. 

A third  part  was  made  up  of  the  Shadow 
March  (Prothero),  The  Spectre  (Genee),  Sweet 
and  Low  (Barnby),  Macushla  (MacMurrough) , 
solo  by  Mr.  Secrist,  and  Goodbye  (Tosti). 

Ganarse  La  Vida,  a Spanish  play  of  J.  Bene- 
vente,  was  given  by  members  of  the  Spanish 
Club  on  Tuesday,  February  27,  in  Sturges  Hall. 
The  production  lasting  half  an  hour  was  given 
by  the  actors  in  Spanish. 


Broadcasting  of  the  Oberlin  Brass  Quartet 
was  done  from  the  station  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company  of  Cleveland  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  7.  The  members  of  the  quartet 
played  a program  of  classical  and  popular  mu- 
sic. The  Quartet  is  made  up  of  two  cornetists, 
Donald  D.  Pierce  and  Ralph  M.  Andrews,  and 
two  trombonists,  Ross  B.  Hartman  and  Everett 
H.  Glazier. 

Members  of  the  L.  L.  S.  were  entertained  on 
Monday  evening,  February  19,  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Grant  Hector,  154  Forest  Street.  Miss 
Helen  Martin,  who  studied  abroad  last  year 
under  the  Johnston  Fellowship,  provided  by  the 
Society,  told  of  her  experiences  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  at  Oxford. 

After  polishing  their  performances  by  a road 
trip  during  the  Christmas  holiday,  which  lasted 
more  than  two  weeks  and  took  in  a territory 
of  more  than  2000  miles,  the  members  of  the 
Dramatic  Association  presented  their  plays  be- 
fore a large  audience  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  in  Warner  Hall.  The  plays  given  were 
Sutro’s  “A  Marriage  Has  Been  Arranged,”  Dun- 
sany’s  “ The  Glittering  Gate,”  and  Stuart  Walk- 
er’s dramatization  of  the  short  story  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  “ The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta.”  The 
production  was  given  with  a professional  touch 
all  the  way  through  from  the  stage  properties 
to  the  acting  of  the  least  contributory  part. 

Miss  Louise  K.  Stoll,  head  of  the  industrial 
department  of  the  Cleveland  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  spoke 
on  “The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Industry”  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  which  was  held  Febru- 
ary 11  in  Warner  Hall.  Ruth  Zurfluh,  ’23,  was 
the  student  leader.  Miss  Edith  Keach,  Con- 
servatory, played  Godard’s  "Berceuse”  from 
Jocelyn. 

Annual  rumors  setting  the  number  of  men 
dismissed  from  the  institution  because  of  fail- 
ures at  between  90  and  120  were  set  at  rest  by 
the  announcement  of  Dean  C.  N.  Cole  that  25 
faces  will  be  absent  this  second  semester  from 
the  college  because  of  deficiencies  in  work. 

Carl  Sandburg,  Chicago  poet  and  journalist, 
appeared  as  the  second  number  on  the  U.  L.  A. 
lecture  course.  Mr.  Sandburg  lectured  first  on 
the  question,  “ Is  There  a New  Poetry,”  read 
some  of  his  own  poems  and  sang  to  a guitar 
accompaniment  a number  of  American  folk- 
songs, many  of  which  were  negro  spirituals. 
Mr.  Sandburg  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
a large  audience. 
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Athletics 

Robert  Jamieson,  ’23 

CINCINNATI  26— OBERLIN  15 

After  talcing  the  first  two  games  in  a manner 
which  augured  well,  Oberlin’s  basketball  team 
suffered  a 40  minute  relapse  and  was  almost 
overwhelmed  by  Cincinnati’s  extraordinary 
playing.  And  it  all  happened  on  our  own  War- 
ner Gym  floor.  The  final  score,  26-15,  was 
achieved  by  some  wonderful  offensive  work  on 
the  part  of  the  down  staters  and  an  impregna- 
ble defense  after  the  first  ten  minutes  of  play. 

Oberlin  started  off  with  a rush,  breaking 
through  a well  perfected  five  man  defense  for 
several  close  shots.  With  a lead  of  6-2,  the 
Crimson  and  Gold  took  a momentary  rest 
which  proved  fatal.  For  Cincy  grabbed  the 
opportunity  for  all  it  was  worth,  and  never  let 
go  until  the  game  was  over.  Accuracy  and 
more  accuracy  was  their  slogan.  Once  ahead 
the  visitors  were  unstoppable.  They  led  12-8 
at  the  end  of  the  first  half.  In  the  second 
period,  Oberlin  fought  but  fought  without  con- 
fidence or  precision.  It  was  a dazed  team  up 
against  a good  confident  five,  gone  wild  with 
accuracy.  Cincinnati’s  forwards  gave  the  best 
exhibition  of  shooting  that  has  been  seen  on 
our  floor  for  several  years.  Oberlin  was  off 
form  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  tide  could  have 
been  turned  with  the  Cincinnati  team  going  as 
it  was. 

OBERLIN  34— HIRAM  14 

Coach  “Tilly”  Tillotson  brought  his  Hiram- 
ites  over  to  his  Alma  Mater  to  do  battle  at  the 
indoor  pneumatic  sport.  His  hopes  were  high 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  one  of  his  star  for- 
wards. His  team  had  won  from  Case  and  had 
taken  the  majority  of  its  games.  But  “Tilly” 
was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

With  a rush,  Oberlin  started  off,  and  kept 
up  its  short  passing  game,  until  the  final  gun. 
Captain  Winters  played  one  of  his  best  games 
and  with  Weber  made  life  miserable  for  Hir- 
am’s forwards.  Butler,  at  center,  came  into  his 
own  with  6 baskets  and  a great  floor  game. 
Landis  made  10  out  of  10  fouls  count  for  a 
perfect  record.  The  first  half  was  fairly  close, 
but  the  second  period  was  a romp  for  the  first, 
second  and  third  teams.  Final  score  34-14. 


OBERLIN  29— CASE  10 

Case’s  small  Gym.  is  somewhat  of  a jinx  for 
Oberlin  basketball  teams  but  it  fell  down  on 
the  job  on  February  3,  when  the  Oberlin  in- 
vaders gave  the  Scientists  their  worst  drubbing 
of  the  season  29-10.  Case,  after  holding 
Wooster  20-19,  held  out  strong  hopes  of  a vic- 
tory but  these  were  quickly  shattered  in  the 
first  half.  The  only  question  was,  how  big  a 
score  Oberlin  would  roll  up.  It  was  as  well 
played  a game  on  Oberlin’s  part  as  the  goodly 
number  of  rooters  had  been  treated  to  for  some 
time.  The  offense  never  hesitated  and  rarely 
lost  the  ball.  It  was  constant  action  until  the 
ball  was  worked  down  near  the  basket.  And 
then  some  man  with  "O”  on  his  jersey  would 
decide  that  the  time  had  come  for  results  and 
would  drop  the  ball  through  the  ring.  Butler 
was  all  over  the  floor  and  a wonder  at  accurate 
tossing  of  difficult  shots.  He  registered  six 
baskets  out  of  about  a dozen  attempts. 

OBERLIN  NOSES  OUT  OHIO  U„  21-20 

This  was  probably  destined  to  be  the  thriller 
of  the  season  for  Warner  Gym.  It  was  one  of 
those  games  which  is  given  up  for  lost  between 
halves;  one  where  the  home  five  comes  back 
on  the  floor,  fights  like  demons,  overcomes  the 
lead  and  wins  out  in  the  last  minute  of  play. 

In  the  first  half,  Oberlin  appeared  to  be  in 
for  a bad  night.  Nothing  would  work  right. 
Ohio  U.  was  slow  but  kept  increasing  her  ac- 
curacy. As  a result  the  half  ended  16-7  with 
the  visitors  leading. 

Then  things  began  to  happen.  Two  free 
throws  brought  the  score  to  16-9.  The  crowd 
rose  up  and  started  a racket  which  set  the 
Oberlin  team  off  on  the  pluckiest  15  minute 
drive  witnessed  in  Oberlin  for  a long  time.  A 
basket  added  two  more  points  and  Ohio  U. 
began  to  get  desperate.  But  Oberlin  was  play- 
ing a desperate  game  itself  with  much  more 
success.  Few  Ohio  shots  were  given  time 
enough  to  warrant  much  hope  of  a “swish.” 
Every  Crimson  and  Gold  man  gave  his  best 
brand  of  basketball.  Another  free  throw  and 
two  baskets  tied  the  count.  Each  team  regis- 
tered two  free  throws  and  the  score  was  knot- 
ted at  18-18  when  the  gun  sounded.  In  the 
overtime  period,  Oberlin  counted  a free  throw 
and  a close  shot  while  an  Ohio  guard  sank  a 
long  center  shot  as  the  period  ended.  Score. 
Oberlin  21;  Ohio  University  20. 
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Twenty  Years  Ago— The  First  Varsity  Basketball  Team,  1903 

H P Grabill,  ’03  R.  M.  Case  J.  G.  Olmstead,  ’06  W.  R.  Barrows,  ’06 
G.  A.  Vradenburg,  ’10  H.  W.  Peabody,  ’03  G.  R.  Brown,  ’04  H.  S.  Sandberg 


Twenty  Years  of  Basketball 

As  soon  as  Warner  Gym  was  completed  in 
1901  basketball  immediately  sprang  into  popu- 
larity at  Oberlin  College.  During  the  first 
year  local  teams  of  all  kinds  were  formed,  the 
first  one  being  ’04  class  team  under  the  cap- 
taincy of  George  Reuben  Brown.  By  the  next 
winter  enough  men  had  acquired  skill  at  the 
new  game  to  warrant  the  formation  of  a varsity 
team,  which  was  organized  under  the  leader- 
ship again  of  Mr.  Brown.  Immediately  the 
Varsity  games  sprang  into  popularity, — a popu- 
larity which  was  greatly  increased  when  the 
games  began  to  be  played  in  the  evening.  For 
many  years  every  seat  available  in  Warner 
Gymnasium  has  been  sold  out  for  the  entire 
season. 

The  development  of  tactics  is  interesting, 
since  each  college  emphasizes  a certain  style 
of  play.  At  first  the  game  was  necessarily 
less  organized  than  at  present,  but  Oberlin 
made  up  for  this  fact  by  the  individual  skill 
of  the  players.  At  first  the  two  hand  shot  from 
the  waist  was  popular  because  reasonably  ac- 
curate when  there  was  no  great  opposition. 


When  this  shot  ceased  to  be  efficient,  the  one 
hand  overhead  shot  was  used  a great  deal,  but 
never  produced  a high  percentage  of  scores. 
For  the  last  ten  years  the  two  hand  shot  from 
the  chest  has  been  developed  and  has  proved 
the  most  satisfactory  type  when  there  is  ade- 
quate team  work  to  give  the  forwards  occas- 
ionally a free  shot. 

Oberlin  College  has  never  used  the  five-man 
defense  which  makes  a slow  game  with  few 
points,  nor  have  we  used  the  individual  drib- 
bling game  which  has  the  same  effect.  In- 
stead Oberlin  has  always  emphasized  a fast 
type  of  running  and  passing  game,  which  has 
given  a clever  forward  many  a quick  open 
shot  immediately  after  the  ball  has  changed 
hands. 

During  twenty  years  so  many  stars  have  been 
developed  that  individual  mention  is  impos- 
sible. The  general  success,  however,  of  the 
Oberlin  teams  and  methods  is  worth  noting. 
In  every  year  but  three  Oberlin  won  the  ma- 
jority of  its  games  with  other  Ohio  teams.  In 
1911  the  basketball  team  won  every  state 
game.  In  ’07,  ’08,  T2,  ’14  and  '21  the  Oberlin 
team  lost  only  one  state  game.  In  the  follow- 
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mg  years  only  two  Ohio  games  were  lost:  ’03, 
’04,  ’06,  ’09,  ’10  and  T3.  Allowing  for  the 
handicap  of  strange  floors  this  record  is  an 
admirable  one.  During  twenty  years  Oberlin 
has  won  a large  majority  of  her  games  from 
every  team  except  Ohio  State  (15  to  19),  and 
Denison  (7  to  11).  Oberlin  has  never  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  Denison  on  her  own  very 
small  floor,  but  even  on  a neutral  standard 
floor  it  is  a question  whether  Oberlin  would 
have  won  more  than  half  the  games  since 
Denison  has  always  maintained  high  standards 
of  basketball. 

In  addition  to  the  schedule  of  twelve  varsity 
games  the  flood  of  intra-mural  games  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Each  year  between  one 
hundred  fifty  and  two  hundred  games  are 
played  in  the  rooming  and  boarding  house 
leagues  and  class  series.  Basketball  is  a game 
for  everybody,  and  provides  first-class  recrea- 
tion and  sport  throughout  the  winter  season. 

The  future  of  basketball  at  Oberlin  is  se- 
cure. The  management  has  never:  forfeited 
the  support  of  the  faculty  by  forcing  long 
hours  of  practice  or  extended  schedules.  The 
tradition  of  good  basketball  maintained  in  the 
town  of  Oberlin  from  the  boys’  clubs  of  George 
Wood  through  the  high  school  into  the  college 
is  warrant  enough  that  the  sport  will  con- 
tinue. The  greatest  need  at  present  is  the  addi- 
tion of  between  five  hundred  and  a thousand 
seats  for  spectators  who  cannot  get  into  the 
present  games,  but  this  change  cannot  be 
expected  until  a new  building  is  provided.  ’10. 

OBERLIN  29— OHIO  NORTHERN  20 

Our  basketeers  travelled  to  Ada,  Ohio,  and 
downed  the  Ohio  Northern  outfit  in  a decisive 
though  hard  fought  game.  The  first  half  start- 
ed out  as  though  the  Crimson  and  Gold  were 
to  have  an  easy  time.  With  the  score  17-8  in 
our  favor,  the  Ohio  five  began  to  locate  the 
basket  and  made  matters  interesting  in  the 
second  half.  Oberlin  maintained  her  early 
lead  and  kept  a good  margin  throughout  the 
game. 

OBERLIN  32— OTTERBEIN  21 

Our  conquering  heroes  with  six  out  of  seven 
games  won  took  on  Otterbein  February  10,  on 
the  Oberlin  floor  and  kept  up  their  winning 
streak  32-21.  At  no  time  did  the  men  from 
Westerville  threaten  to  take  the  lead,  although 
they  showed  some  long  range  shooting  that 


gave  them  a 13-18  score  at  the  half-way  mark. 
Oberliu’s  attack  consisted  of  fast  work  around 
the  basket,  which  gave  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  close  throws. 

In  the  second  half  Oberlin  immediately  in- 
creased the  score  to  26-14  and  then  the  first 
string  men  were  yanked.  Otterbein  just  about 
held  the  second  team  even  in  a nip  and  tuck 
battle.  Final  score  32-21. 


NEW  PLAN  FOR  ADMISSION 

Since  the  Freshman  class  is  limited  to  175 
men  and  175  women,  and  since  nearly  500  ap- 
plications have  already  been  received  for  these 
350  places,  Oberlin  College  has  adopted  a new 
plan  for  admission.  This  plan  minimizes  the 
factor  of  early  application  and  gives  prefer- 
ence to  sons,  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters  of 
alumni,  and  puts  the  main  emphasis  on  char- 
acter ratings.  The  applications  call  for  reports 
from  the  high  school  principal  and  other  peo- 
ple, preferably  Oberlin  Alumni  on  six  different 
subjects.  These  in  order  are  as  follows:  (1) 

Scholarship  and  Intellectual  Interest;  (2)  In- 
dustry (including  faithfulness,  perseverance, 
reliability  in  ordinary  tasks,  and  capacity  for 
work);  (3)  Physical  vigor;  (4)  Alertness  and 
originality;  (5)  Leadership;  (6)  Character 
and  Conduct,  (including  truthfulness,  honesty, 
respect  for  authority,  clean-mi  ndedness  and 
good  manners). 

It  is  believed  that  this  new  plan  for  admis- 
sion will  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  first- 
class  applicants  and  those  who  are  most  apt 
to  profit  by  the  Oberlin  type  of  college  train- 
ing. Alumni  should  feel  very  free  to  recom- 
mend students  at  any  time,  and  can  be  assured 
that  first-class  applications  will  be  considered 
even  late  in  the  year.  Last  year’s  freshman 
class  contained  the  full  quota  of  men.  Already 
thirty  more  applications  by  men  have  been 
received  than  were  on  record  at  this  time  last 
year.  It  is  hoped  that  many  more  men's  appli- 
cations will  be  sent  in  so  that  the  selection  of 
college  men  will  be  as  thorough  as  that  of  col- 
lege women. 


’92 — 'Charles  C.  Kirkpatrick  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New  Bern,  N.  C.,  at  a meeting  of 
the  directors  on  February  7.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
was  responsible  for  the  re-organization  of  the 
chamber  three  years  ago. 
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The  report  of  the  Winter  Homecoming  will 
have  to  be  held  over  for  the  April  number. 


CALENDAR 

March  10 — Dramatic  Association  Movie,  “Monte 
Cristo.’’  Chapel. 

March  13— U.  L.  A.  lecture,  Edgar  C.  Raine. 
March  14—  French  department  play.  Si  urges 
Hall,  4:30  P.  M. 

March  15— Dramatic  Association  Movie.  Chapel. 

Conservatory  Trio  Recital.  Warner 
Hall. 

March  17— Women’s  Glee  Club,  Home  Concert. 
March  20 — Artist  Recital.  'Cello,  Cassini. 
March  22— Yale-Princeton  Game.  Men’s  Gym. 
7:30  P.  M. 

March  22-23 — Lectures,  Professor  Coulton  of 
Cambridge  University,  Eng.  4:00 
P.  M. 

March  23— Faculty  Play.  Afternoon,  Warner 
Hall. 

March  24— Athletic  Carnival.  Afternoon  and 
evening. 

Faculty  Play.  Warner  Hall. 

March  27— All-College  Vaudeville.  Chapel. 
March  28— Spring  recess  begins,  11:00  A.  M. 
April  5 — Work  resumed,  8:00  A.  M. 

Dramatic  Association  Movie.  Chapel 
April  7— Dramatic  Association  Movie.  Chapel. 


DETROIT  CHAPTER 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  D.  Callender,  ’95  and 
’97,  entertained  the  Detroit  Chapter  of  the 
Oberliu  Alumni  Association  at  tea  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, February  4.  About  twenty-five  were 
present.  The  occasion  was  made  particularly 
interesting  by  the  presence  of  Miss  M-  E.  Sin- 
clair of  the  Oberliu  faculty,  who  told  of  pres- 
ent conditions  in  the  college. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 

Director  C.  W.  Savage  brought  a message 
from  Oberlin  to  the  Cincinnati  Chapter  on 
February  23.  A meeting  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  William  C.  Cochran. 

TOLEDO  CHAPTER 

Toledo  Chapter  held  a revivification  meet- 
ing in  the  beautiful  sales  room  of  the  Land- 
man-Griffith  Co.  A simple  form  of  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  and  the  plans  for  conducting 
the  Chapter  were  discussed.  The  Alumni  Sec- 
retary brought  a wealth  of  new  information 


which  has  recently  been  collected  about  the 
history  and  present  service  of  Oberlin  College. 

BEREA-OBERLIN  PARTY 
Berea  workers  and  other  citizens  of  the  town 
who  have  at  some  time  attended  Oberlin  Col- 
lege met  at  the  home  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
John  F.  Smith  recently  for  renewing  acquaint- 
ance and  for  fun-making.  The  occasion  was 
made  enjoyable  by  a series  of  athletic  contests 
between  a team  representing  the  College  and 
another  representing  the  Conservatory.  The 
contests  took  place  on  Dill  Field.  Dr.  Hirschy 
headed  the  College  team  and  Professor  Rigby 
the  Conservatory  stars. 

The  following  contests  were  featured: 

1.  Catching  the  greased  pig. 

2.  Relay  race. 

3.  100-yard  dash. 

4.  Tight-rope  walking. 

5.  Obstacle  race. 

The  contest  was  won  by  the  College  team. 
Appropriate  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  con- 
testants. Refreshments  were  served  on  the 
field. 

Those  present  were:  President  and  Mrs. 

Hutchins,  Mrs.  Mary  Pearson  Hutchins,  Dr.  N. 
C.  Hirschy,  Dr.  James  Watt  Raine,  Mrs.  Ada 
S.  Sherwood.  Miss  Mamie  Johns,  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Cowley,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Rigby, 
Miss  Helen  H.  Tuttle,  Miss  Ruth  Ormsby, 
Miss  Ellen  R.  Raymond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
W.  Hart,  Mr.  D.  C.  Churchill,  Mr.  Charles 
Churchill,  Mrs.  Emma  G.  Burroughs,  Mrs. 
Wilbur  G.  Burroughs,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan 
Dudley,  Mr.  William  Raine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl 
F.  Zeigler,  Miss  Adelaide  Gundlach. 

CHICAGO  OBERLIN  MEN'S  CLUB 

The  regular  monthly  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Oberlin  Men’s  Club  of  Chicago  was  held 
February  1 at  the  University  Club.  Joseph 
Beatty  Burtt,  ex-’88,  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
Crime  Prevention. 

PITTSBURGH  ALUMNAE 

The  alumnae  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of 
the  Oberlin  College  Alumnae  Association  held 
a luncheon  Saturday  noon,  February  10,  in  the 
Women’s  City  Club  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel. 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Emery  of  Oberlin,  told  of  her  re- 
cent trip  abroad.  Twenty-three  members  were 
present. 
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AKRON  ALUMNAE 

Ou  Saturday  afternoon,  February  10,  the  Ak- 
ron Alumnae  entertained  Miss  Lan  H.  Liu,  who 
is  studying  at  Oberlin  this  year  on  a scholar- 
ship furnished  by  the  Akron  Women’s  Club. 
Miss  Liu  is  a graduate  of  Yen  Ching  College 
for  Women  at  Peking  and  has  been  a teacher 
in  the  primary  department  of  the  Oberlin  Me- 
morial School  at  Shansi. 

MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL  CHAPTER 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  Chapter  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
February  1 at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Minneapolis. 
About  fifty  were  present.  Besides  the  business 
meeting,  the  dinner  and  a musical  program, 
the  guests  enjoyed  the  Oberlin  moving  pic- 
tures, which  were  run  twice.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  next  year: 

President — James  V.  Polaeek,  ’15. 
Vice-President — Miss  Clare  E.  Bell,  ’15. 
Vice-President — Mrs.  C.  A.  Kirtland. 
Sec.-Treas — Miss  Elizabeth  Bartlett,  ’05. 

CONSERVATORY  COUNCILORS 
Nearly  one  hundred  graduates  of  the  Con- 
servatory sent  in  ballots  for  the  four  Conserva- 
tory Councilors  to  be  elected  at  this  time.  As 
in  all  preferential  ballots,  the  votes  were  very 
widely  scattered,  nearly  one  hundred  names 
receiving  votes.  The  following  were  elected: 

’98 — Mrs.  John  M.  Siddall  (Jean  H.  Joiner). 
’07 — Mr.  Frederick  B.  Stiven. 

’12 — Mrs.  Robert  Keep  Clark  (Margaret 
Whipple) . 

’14 — Mr.  James  H.  Hall. 

’22 — Miss  Dorothy  Radde. 


THE  OBERLIN  ATMOSPHERE 
An  editorial  in  the  Ohio  Congregational 
News,  a propos  the  Institute  of  Theology  to  be 
expected  until  a new  building  is  provided.  ’10. 

No  pastor  can  afford  to  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fellowship  and  of  intellectual 
stimulus  and  spiritual  inspiration  gained 
by  the  three  days'  sojourn  at  Oberlin. 
These  are  days  of  questionings,  of  fake 
prophets,  of  crass  superstitution,  of  mili- 
tant materialism.  We  wrestle  not  against 
flesh  and  blood.  They  that  love  the  Lord, 
need  to  speak  often  to  one  another. 

The  Oberlin  atmosphere  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  utterly  democratic,  com- 
pletely sincere,  and  modern  to  the  last 
minute.  There,  first  things  are  put  first, 
and  trivial  things  take  their  appropriate 
place.  There,  courage,  candor,  and  convic- 
tion prevail.  There,  live  and  teach,  men 
of  conceded  intellectual  power,  and  trans- 


parent Christian  character.  There,  burns 
missionary  enthusiasm  and  scientific  in- 
tegrity. Oberlin  should  be  increasingly  a 
shrine  to  which  our  workers  go,  to  gain 
new  incentive,  and  clearer  conception  for 
the  great  tasks  before  the  churches. 


Alumni  of  all  ages  should  become  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments, 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  E.  S. 
Joues,  places  annually  a large  percentage  of 
the  graduating  class  in  teaching  positions  but 
also  finds  openings  for  alumni  often  many 
years  after  their  graduation.  In  this  issue  we 
print  a record  of  a few  openings  which  have 
recently  been  reported  to  the  Bureau,  and  of  a 
few  candidates  for  positions  who  are  using  the 
facilities  offered  to  secure  new  positions.  More 
complete  cooperation  by  the  entire  alumni 
body  would  make  possible  the  opening  of  many 
positions  for  experienced  alumni  and  would 
make  possible  the  broadening  of  the  important 
service  already  carried  ou  by  the  Bureau. 

POSITIONS  OPEN 

1.  Secretary-Treasurer  of  first-class  Ohio  college. 
Salary  about  $3,500. 

2.  Psychology.  Man  or  woman,  A.M.  Mental  tests 
and  measurements.  New  York  City.  Salary 
$2,200. 

3.  Physical  Education  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Man.  Three- 
year  appointment,  foreign  country.  Salary  $90 
a month  and  all  expenses. 

4.  Real  estate  business.  Man  of  poise  and  some 
business  experience.  Excellent  opportunity. 

5.  Secretary  and  research  worker.  Woman.  New 
York  City. 

G.  Salesman  for  St.  Louis  firm.  Good  chance  for 
advancement. 

7 Social  work  with  boys.  Man.  Cleveland  Settle- 
ment. Salary  $2,000  or  more. 

S Social  work.  Several  women.  Some  case  work, 
as  well  as  training  in  a special  field  of  social 
work. 

Positions  Wanted 

1.  Man,  ’10.  Business.  First-class  experience. 

2-3.  Women.  ’22.  Secretarial  work.  Women  with 
one  year’s  study  in  France.  Positions  in  which 
knowledge  of  French  can  be  used. 

4.  Man.  ’23.  Exporting.  Wide  experience  in  for- 
eign travel.  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 

5.  Man,  ’21  Business.  Some  business  experience. 
Cleveland  preferred. 

G.  Woman,  ’23.  Laboratory  work.  Zoology  or  psy- 
chology. New  York  City. 

7.  Woman.  Part-time  work  at  home.  Statistical  or 
other  types  of  work  that  can  be  done  in  the 
home. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


.g0 . >58 — George  A.  Groot  died  at  his  home, 
1825  Wymore  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
February  4.  He  had  been  a prominent  attorney 
and  political  figure  in  Cleveland  for  more  than 
forty  years.  In  Ohio  politics,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Cuyahoga  Republican  delegation  to  the 
state  convention  that  nominated  Mark  Hanna 
as  a delegate-at-large  to  the  national  conven- 
tion in  1892,  and  was  prominent  in  other  capa- 
cities. As  chairman  of  the  notification  com- 
mittee from  the  free  silver  convention  that 
tendered  the  presidential  nomination  to  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  in  1896,  he  became  a 
national  figure. 

Mr.  Groot’s  studies  in  Oberlin  were  interrupt- 
ed by  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  saw  much 
active  service.  He  was  afterwards  graduated 
from  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan,  in  1870,  and 
entered  the  law  firm  of  Estep  and  Burke  in 
Cleveland  in  the  same  year. 

He  is  survived  by  four  children. 

’67-’69 — Lydia  Day  Fitch  was  born  at  Shef- 
field, Ohio,  December  9,  1841.  March  20,  1861, 
she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Henry  M.  Fitch. 
She  studied  at  Oberlin  for  two  years,  from 
1867  to  1869.  In  the  spring  of  1870  she,  with 
her  son,  the  late  Willard  H.  Fitch,  left  their 
eastern  home  to  join  the  husband  and  father 
who  had  preceded  them  to  the  great  unknown 
West  in  1864,  settling  finally  in  Sheridan,  Mon- 
tana. The  family  resided  here  continuously 
with  the  exception  of  one  year,  1875-76,  when 
they  resided  on  the  Ft.  Peck  Indian  agency 
where  Mr.  Fitch  had  charge  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  that  mission  which  was  in 
charge  of  the  Methodist  church.  The  family 
returned  to  Sheridan;  in  1883  they  took  up 
their  residence  on  their  farm  west  of  town 
where  they  remained  until  Mr.  Fitch’s  death, 
January  20,  1898.  Mrs.  Fitch  then  disposed  of 
the  farm,  and  in  1901  built  a cozy  little  home 
where  she  lived  until  six  years  ago,  when  she 
went  to  California  to  make  her  home  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hedley.  She  was  tender- 
ly cared  for  in  her  declining  years,  and  passed 
peacefully  away  on  October  26,  1922. 

Mrs.  Fitch  made  a special  study  of  botany. 
She  made  a valuable  collection  of  Montana 
wild  flowers  which  was  on  exhibition  in  the 
Montana  building  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chi- 
cago in  1893.  Last  year  she  bequeathed  the 
two  large  books  of  pressed  flowers  to  the  State 


Normal  college  at  Dillon.  She  was  also  instru- 
mental in  getting  the  Bitter  Root  named  as  the 
state  flower. 

Mrs.  Fitch  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  four 
grandchildren  and  one  great  grandchild;  and 
by  a brother  .and  two  sisters. 

>83 — Susan  Amelia  Cooley  died  at  50  Beck- 
with St.,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  January  4.  She 
had  lived  in  retirement  for  several  years,  after 
teaching  for  a long  time  in  the  colored  schools 
of  the  South. 

’64  - ’65 — Lewis  S.  Boice  is  a lumber  dealer 
in  Armada,  Mich. 

’67  - A.M.,  ’71 — Dr.  Wallace  Taylor  died  at 
his  home  in  Oberlin  on  February  9,  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year. 

He  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  June  18,  1835, 
and  spent  his  boyhood  on  his  father’s  farm 
near  Findlay,  Ohio.  As  a young  man  he  taught 
school  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer 
attended  various  preparatory  schools.  He  en- 
tered Oberlin  College  as  a freshman  in  1861 
and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1867. 
Meanwhile  he  volunteered  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  saw  service  under  General  Butler  at 
Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1864.  In  1870  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Michigan  with 
the  degrees  of  M.D.  and  Ph.C.  He  received 
his  A.M.  degree  from  Oberlin  College  in  1871, 
and  the  D.B.  degree  from  the  Oberlin  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1873. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  F. 
Wisner,  ’67,  on  August  4,  1869.  Early  in  De- 
cember, 1873,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  sailed  for 
Japan  to  take  up  missionary  work.  Dr.  Taylor 
immediately  began  his  medical  work,  first  in 
Kobe,  and  later  in  Kyoto,  where  he  taught  in 
the  Doshisha  school  in  addition  to  his  other 
work. 

After  forty  years  of  continuous  service,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Taylor  came  to  Oberlin  in  1913  to 
spend  their  declining  years.  Two  years  ago, 
when  past  the  age  of  85,  Dr.  Taylor  compiled 
and  edited  a genealogy  of  the  Taylor  family. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  had  privately  printed  a 
genealogy  of  the  Haverfields,  another  promin- 
ent Ohio  family.  Both  books  were  prepared 
with  a care  seldom  possible  on  the  part  of  a 
man  so  well  advanced  in  years  as  was  Dr. 
Taylor.  He  enjoyed  the  work  and  he  did  it 
well,  as  he  had  done  his  professional  tasks 
earlier  in  life. 
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Five  children,  with  his  wife,  survive  him: 
Dr.  Willis  H.  Taylor  of  Youngstown,  O.;  Carl 
C.  Taylor  of  Chicago;  John  Wallace  Taylor  of 
Cleveland;  Miss  Harriet  A.  Taylor  of  Oberiin; 
and  Robert  M.  Taylor  of  California. 

’6S — Frank  Stevens  is  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission  and  commis- 
sioner for  District  One  of  the  state.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  Commission  is  located  at 
1 Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City.  The  offices 
of  the  Frank  Stevens  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Stevens  is  also  president,  are  at  46  Mont- 
gomery St.,  Jersey  City. 

’70  - ’73 — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ord- 
ination of  Rev.  Dwight  P.  Breed  was  observed 
by  the  Summerdale  Congregational  Church, 
Chicago,  111.,  on  January  16. 

’73 -'74 — Dell  Boice  is  farming  at  Rochester, 
Ohio. 

’75 -’77 — Ralph  B.  Day  is  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Pompano,  Fla. 

’75  -’84 — Mrs.  Louise  Truesdall  Robbins  died  at 
her  home  in  Monroeville,  Ohio,  February  5,  after 
an  apoplectic  stroke.  She  was  a student  in  the 
Academy  in  1875-76,  and  in  the  Conservatory 
in  1883-84.  On  June  18,  1885  she  married  Otis 

M.  Robbins.  A son,  Clayton,  and  a daughter, 
Dorothy,  were  students  here  a few  years  ago. 
The  son  met  his  death  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  when 
struck  by  a New  York  Central  engine. 

A number  of  Oberiin  friends  attended  the 
funeral  services  in  Monroeville. 

’78 — Charles  S.  Brown  of  Oberiin  is  spending 
the  winter  in  Pasadena,  Calif.  He  writes  of 
having  been  to  four  oil  fields — Sante  Fe,  Whit- 
tier, Signal  Hill,  and  Monte  Belle.  He  attend- 
ed the  Southern  California  Oberiin  reunion  on 
January  9 with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert,  Millikan 
and  Professor  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Williams. 

’80  - ’82 — George  F.  Damon  is  in  the  whole- 
sale furnishing  goods  business  in  Omaha,  Nebr. 
His  residence  address  is  3824  Hamilton  St. 

’83  - ’93 — Clara  E.  Commons  is  doing  work 
with  the  children  needing  special  methods  of 
teaching  in  Public  School  53,  E.  79th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

’84  - ’87 — Edward  C.  Estabrook  is  a rancher 
near  Los  Gatos,  California. 

’85  - ’86 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Sheldon 
are  now  living  at  1226  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  Mr.  Sheldon  is  doing  welfare  work  for 
the  Allerton  Hotels  in  New  York  City. 

’85 -’87 — Lucy  H.  Dana  is  teaching  kinder- 


garten in  Moorhead,  Mississippi.  Her  post 
office  address  is  Box  714. 

’87 — David  A.  Lambright,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Fisk  Teacher’s  Agency  in  Chi- 
cago, is  now  with  the  Clark  Agency  at  64  E. 
Van  Buren  St. 

’88 -’91 — Harry  S.  Culver  is  efficiency  man- 
ager for  the  Swift  Packing  Company,  Chicago. 
His  residence  address  is  6338  Kenwood  Ave., 
Chicago. 

’90 — W.  B.  Crittenden  has  recently  left  Liv- 
ingstone College,  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  where  he 
has  taught  in  the  science  department  for  many 
years,  and  is  now  teaching  in  the  high  school 
at  Salisbury  while  preparing  for  ordination  to 
the  Episcopal  ministry. 

’91 -’92 — Mrs.  John  M.  Haskell  (Mabel  E. 
Cummins)  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Walkover 
Boot  Shop,  71  No.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

’92 -’93— Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wylde  (Ruby  E. 
Crombie)  is  Paris  buyer  for  the  John  Wanna- 
maker  Co.,  New  York  City.  Her  address  is 
44  W.  10th  St. 

’94 — Frederick  R.  Green  is  editor  in-chief  of 
Health , a monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
Home  Health  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 

’94  - ’95 — Frank  A.  Echart  is  in  business  with 
the  real  estate  firm  of  E.  C.  Waller,  Chicago, 
111.  His  residence  address  is  201  No.  Grove 
Ave.,  Oak  Park. 

’96  - ’98 — Homer  W.  Brown  is  with  the  H.  G. 
Hastings  Seed  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

’97  - ’98 — Earl  Henry  Brewster  is  carrying 
on  his  art  work  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

'97  - ’00 — After  May  1 the  address  of  Major 
Albert  C.  Durand  will  be  Cayuga  Heights, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  He  is  now  an  oculist  in  Syra- 
cuse, with  offices  at  the  Syracuse  Clinic,  405 
Fayette  Park. 

’98 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Warner  of 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  are  leaving  March  1 for 
China  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Warner  Gymnasium  at  Tung  Hsien. 

’98  - '99 — Thomas  H.  Buckingham  is  with  the 
Fidelity  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

'99  - ’03 — Bertram  J.  Cox  is  with  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Company,  3946  La  Salle  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

’00 — The  Chicago  Daily  News  for  January  25 
publishes  an  interview  with  Dr.  Paul  Fox,  pas- 
tor of  St.  Paul’s  Polish  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  who  was  in  Chicago  at  the  time 
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for  conferences  with  protestant  clergymen  on 
home  mission  work.  The  substance  of  the  in- 
terview was  Dr.  Fox’s  opinion  that  “protestan- 
tism  is  steadily  making  headway  among  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  in  this  country  and 
also  among  the  peop'e  of  Poland.” 

’02  - ’04 — John  J.  Doershuk  is  county  agri- 
cultural agent  for  Lake  County,  III.  His  ad- 
dress is  Lake  County  Farm  Bureau,  Liberty- 
ville.  111. 

’03  ’04 — Mrs.  J.  Walter  Clark  (Merle  Dee 
Elliott)  is  a chiropractor  in  Huntington  Park, 
Calif.,  with  offices  at  205  Alexander  and  Wood 
Building. 

’03 -’04 — Caleb  Davies,  Jr.  is  superintendent 
of  the  By-Products  Coke  Works,  Republic  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

’04 — Dr.  Henry  H.  Skinner  of  Yakima,  Wash- 
ington, is  spending  the  winter  in  medical  re- 
search at  Chicago  University,  and  with  the 
Mayo  Brothers. 

’04  - ’05 — Clarence  R.  Edmunds  is  an  automo- 
bile salesman  in  Miami,  Fla.  Ernest  R.  Ed- 
munds has  a position  in  the  distribution  office 
of  the  Portland,  Oregon,  gas  company. 

’04 -’05 — Winona  Douglass  is  associate  editor 
of  the  Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  Record. 

’04  - ’05 — John  T.  Dix  is  western  representa- 
tive of  “The  American  City”.  His  business  ad- 
dress is  709  Webster  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

’04 -’05 — Frederick  W.  Berryman  is  organist 
and  musical  director  at  St.  Peters  church,  New 
York  City.  His  address  is  355  W.  56th  St. 

Acad.  ’04 -’07 — Edward  Horton  has  been  seen 
recently  in  Boston  as  the  hero  of  “A  Front 
Page  Story”,  one  of  the  three  motion  pictures 
in  which  he  has  appeared.  After  leaving  Ober- 
lin  and  completing  his  studies  elsewhere,  Mr. 
Horton  played  in  stock  in  Wilkesbarre,  Scran- 
ton, Pittsburgh,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  and  for 
three  years  was  leading  man  at  the  Majestic 
Theatre  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

’04 -’07 — Lela  H.  Finch  is  a music  teacher, 
soloist,  and  choir  director  in  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 
Her  address  is  117  8th  Ave.,  S.  E. 

’06  - ’07 — Levi  Cassell  is  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Utica,  111. 

’06 -’07 — Finley  E.  Eastman  (B.  S.  Carleton 
College,  ’03)  has  a pastorate  in  Peninsula,  Ohio. 

’06  - ’08 — Mrs.  E.  E.  Koch  (Anna  M.  Dick)  is 
a piano  teacher  in  Tillamook,  Ore. 

’06  - ’08 — Harold  A.  Bisbee  is  telephone  man- 


ager for  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  in  Livingston, 
Montana. 

’08  - ’ll — Blanche  C.  Coveney  is  librarian  at 
West  Commerce  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Her  residence  address  is  15732  Clifton  Blvd., 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

>09 — Jesse  F.  Williams  has  an  article  in  "The 
Educational  Review”  for  February  entitled, 
“What  are  we  building?’’,  a sharp  criticism  of 
some  of  the  reasons  given  for  bloated  athletics 
and  a statement  of  the  real  place  of  a physical 
education  program  in  college  life. 

’10 — Agnes  M.  Christie  is  now  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Bantz.  Her  address  is  Bathgate,  N.  Dak. 

’10  - ’ll — Paul  W.  Eggleston  is  with  the 
Lederle  Anti-toxin  Laboratories,  Pearl  River, 
N.  Y. 

’10  - ’ll — Little  Martha  Morrison,  three  year 
old  daughter  of  Whitelaw  R.  and  Helen  Barber 
Morrison,  died  of  dipththeria  on  January  30. 

’10  - ’16 — Maud  B.  Crossett  is  teaching  art 
and  working  in  design  in  New  York  City.  Her 
address  is  23  West  9th  Street. 

’ll — Three  short,  pointed  articles  dealing 
with  some  of  the  after-effects  of  the  War  have 
lately  been  published  by  Hubert  C.  Herring, 
pastor  of  the  United  Church  Congregational  of 
Wichita,  Kansas.  One  of  the  articles  appear- 
ed in  the  Christian  Century  for  January  11,  and 
the  others  in  the  New  Republic  for  January  10 
and  January  17. 

C.  ’ll  - ’14 — On  account  of  the  illness  of  her 
mother,  Marjorie  Rosemond  has  been  compelled 
to  resign  her  work  at  The  College  of  the 
Ozarks,  Clarksville,  Arkansas,  and  return  to 
her  home  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

’ll  - ’14 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Rich- 
ards (Elsie  Coughlin)  on  September  12,  1922,  a 
daughter,  Esther  Amelia.  The  address  of  Mrs. 
Richards  is  612  Lake  Avenue,  Hancock,  Mich. 

’ll  - ’13 — Karl  F.  Day  is  a chemist  with  the 
American  Steel  Co.  of  Canton,  O. 

'12— Reverend  Dwight  J.  Bradley,  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Webster 
Groves,  Mo.,  celebrated  the  completion  of  a 
$40,000  program  of  reconstruction  on  Christmas 
Sunday.  The  work  -was  begun  in  the  summer, 
and  included  the  thorough  remodeling  of  the 
interior  of  the  church  building. 

’12  - ’14 — Robert  L.  Davis  is  now  radio  engi- 
neer with  the  Westinghouse  Co.,  Wilkinsburg, 
Pa.  Mr.  Davis  took  the  degree  of  B.S.  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1917  and  his 
M.S.  degree  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
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Technology  in  1920.  For  the  two  years  follow- 
ing he  was  professor  of  electrical  engineering 
at  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Canada. 

T3 — The  class  of  1913  has  already  com- 
menced preparations  for  its  tenth  reunion  in 
June.  Under  the  general  charge  of  Miss  Mary 
Z.  Blackford,  a series  of  committees  is  getting 
in  touch  with  all  the  members  of  the  class, 
and  planning  the  float,  the  class  distinction, 
and  the  class  album. 

'13 — Earl  W.  Hope  has  been  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  A.  I.  Root  Company  factory  in 
Medina,  Ohio. 

'14 — Ruth  Ivuenzli  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Professor  Arthur  Smith,  of  Tokyo, 
Japan.  The  wedding  will  probably  take  place 
early  next  summer.  Miss  Kuenzli  has  been  in 
Japan  for  about  a half  year,  taking  special 
training  at  the  Japanese  Language  School. 

’14  - ’15 — Rhea  Elizabeth  Bennett  is  in  news- 
paper work  in  New  York  City.  Her  address  is 
Apartment  61,  419  West  118th  St. 

’14  - '15 — A.  Lois  Farmer  .is  teaching  home 
economics  in  Cornell  University. 

’14  - ’15 — Mrs.  I.  W.  Johnston  (Rose  Ehler)  is 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  Her  address  is  1844  N.  Kenmore  Ave. 

Ex.  ’15  - ’15 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Houts  (nee 
Elda  Kimmel)  of  St.  Louis  are  with  Mrs.  Houts’ 
parents  at  202  S.  6th  St.,  Alhambra,  Calif.,  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

’16 — Born,  in  Rome,  Italy,  January  9,  1923, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Earle  Russell,  a son,  H. 
Earle,  Jr.  Mrs.  Russell  was  Josephine  Lewis, 
’16.  Mr.  Russell  is  one  of  the  American  con- 
suls at  Rome. 

’16 — Born,  February  2 to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall Bryant  (Mildred  Calvert,  ’16)  of  Medina, 
Ohio,  a son. 

'16 — Esther  Parsons  is  office  manager  for 
Cyrus  Peirce  and  Company  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
the  largest  firm  of  investment  bankers  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Her  address  is  364  Lester 
Avenue. 

’16  - ’18 — Robert  Emmons  Sessions,  son  of 
J.  A.  and  Marjorie  Emmons  Sessions,  was  born 
July  28  and  is  doing  finely. 

'17 — Rev.  Rudolf  Hertz  is  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  Congregational  Indian  missions, 
under  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
His  headquarters  are  at  Eagle  Butte,  S.  Dak. 


’18 — Adelaide  Gundlach,  who  is  secretary 
and  registrar  of  Ginling  College,  China,  is  at 
home  on  furlough  this  year,  and  is  spending 
part  of  her  time  is  visiting  various  colleges. 

Ex-'18 — William  G.  Hutchins  was  married 
January  6 at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  Miss 
Eleanor  S.  Bradley. 

C.  ’19 — At  the  popular  concert  given  by  the 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February  4, 
Evangeline  Lehman  was  one  of  the  soloists. 
She  sang  the  great  dramatic  aria,  "Adieu,  For- 
ests,” from  “ Joan  of  Arc.”  The  other  soloist 
was  Philipp  Abbas,  'cellist..  Miss  Lehman  is 
a resident  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  but  has  stud- 
ied for  some  time  in  Detroit. 

’19 — Herman  W.  Meyers,  who  has  been  with 
the  Dayton  Light  & Power  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  gone  to  join  his  parents  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

C.  ’20 — Paul  E.  Grosh,  who  is  studying  organ 
this  year  with  Joseph  Bonnet  in  Paris,  has 
been  appointed  organist  and  choirmaster  of 
Saint  Luke's  church,  Paris.  His  address  is 
3-5  Place  Vendome,  Paris. 

’20 — The  engagement  of  Robert  B.  Shaw  of 
Peking,  to  Miss  Ruth  V.  Howes  of  the  National 
Committee,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Shanghai,  is  announced. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  Shanghai  in 
June,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  will  sail  for 
America,  ultimately  taking  up  their  residence 
in  New  York  City,  where  “Bob”  will  take  up 
graduate  work  in  the  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work. 

Ex-’21 — Marcelline  Hemingway  was  married 
on  January  2 to  Mr.  Sterling  S.  Sanford.  The 
wedding  took  place  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Oak  Park,  111. 

’21 — Mary  A.  Fraser  is  now  Director  of  Re- 
tail Selling  in  Ironton,  Ohio.  Her  address  is 
415  Vernon  Street. 

’21 — Stella  C.  Zekind  was  married  last  Christ- 
mas day  to  Mr.  Arthur  0.  Nichols,  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  They  are  now 
at  home  at  13  Louis  Avenue,  River  Rouge, 
Mich.,  where  Mr.  Nichols  is  teaching  history 
in  the  high  school. 

’21 — Sukekazu  Torii  sailed  for  England  the 
last  of  January.  In  April  he  expects  to  be- 
gin his  work  as  a college  teacher  in  Japau. 

’22 — G.  Miriam  Spreng  is  now  in  the  Chil- 
dren’s Aid  Department  of  the  Social  Service 
Federation  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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The  Amherst  Plan 


an  alumni  extension  service 

Amherst  College  has  initiated  an  interesting 
plan  to  serve  the  intellectual  interests  of  all 
her  alumni  who  may  wish  for  aid  in  keeping 
up  their  reading  in  various  subjects. 

The  preamble  of  the  sketch  of  the  plan 
states: 

“In  the  belief  that  a college  should  serve 
its  graduates  by  helping  them  to  obtain  the 
best  available  knowledge  of  whatever  vitally 
interests  them,  Amherst  College  offers  to  its 
alumni  a plan  by  which  they  may  systemat- 
ically continue,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
College,  studies  begun  during,  or  undertaken 
since,  their  undergraduate  years.  Unlike  uni- 
versity extension  work,  the  plan  will  not  pre- 
determine topics  of  study  in  which  alumni  may 
be  interested,  but  will  seek  to  serve  each  al- 
umnus in  the  field  of  his  special  interest,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  . . . The  plan  for  Alumni 


Reading  and  Study  will  place  the  resources  of 
the  College  at  the  service  of  its  graduates  in 
every  possible  way.  It  will  offer  directed  read- 
ing courses  in  any  field  of  knowledge  which 
an  alumnus  wishes  to  study.  It  will  organize 
at  convenient  times  during  the  year  week-end 
group  conferences  at  Amherst  for  the  discus- 
sion of  subjects  of  particular  interest  to  the 
alumni  who  wish  to  attend.  Similar  group 
conferences  may  be  held  at  other  alumni  asso- 
ciation centers  throughout  the  country.  Not 
only  reading  courses,  but  the  books  themselves 
may  be  provided  from  the  College  Library  at 
a nominal  rental  for  those  alumni  who  are 
not  able  to  reach  an  adequate  book  collection. 
The  staff  directing  the  work  may  be  extended; 
to  include  graduates  of  the  College  on  the  fac- 
ulties of  other  colleges  and  universities.  Suchi 
features  of  the  program  as  these  will  be  put 
into  effect  and  extended  as  rapidly  as  the  de- 
mand for  them  warrants.” 


( b%  and  7%  Non-Taxable  Investments 


Our  Preferred  Real  Estate  Certificates  have  all  the  security  of  a real  estate 
mortgage  and  are  free  from  all  state  or  municipal  taxes.  They  resemble  in  form 
the  participative  real  estate  shares  well  known  to  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio 
investors  but  cover  a preferred  one-half  interest  only  in  the  real  estate  and  so 
have  the  speculative  feature  eliminated.  Principal  investment  and  income  returns 
further  guaranteed  by  our  One  Million  Dollars  of  Capital. 

Full  particulars  on  this  and  other  investments  gladly  given  on  request. 


Bankers  Mortgage  Company 


C.  H.  Kirshncr,  President, 
r S.  Stroheker,  Vice-P.  and  Sec. 


Capital  $1,000,000 


F.  E.  House,  Vice-President. 

F.  R.  Duncan,  Vice-P.  & Treas. 


New  York  Life  Bldg.  (Ground  Floor)  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

INLAND  SECURITY  COMPANY,  Ai.ociated 

24  Years  without  Loss  to  an  Investor 
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“WHAT  KIND  OF  A CRIPPLE  SHALL  I BE?” 

Under  this  title  School  and  Society  prints  a 
letter  from  President  A.  E.  Morgan  of  Antioch 
College  in  answer  to  newspaper  articles  for 
and  against  “practical”  as  opposed  to  “cul- 
tural” education.  The  following  quotations  ex- 
press the  original  “ Oberlin  Idea,”  although 
here  the  “practical”  side  is  now  left  largely 
to  the  individual: 

“ Which  is  better,  to  have  one’s  legs  cut  off 
and  keep  his  arms,  or  to  have  one’s  arms  cut 
off  and  keep  his  legs?  .... 

“ Fortunately  we  do  not  have  to  decide 
whether  we  shall  be  educated  to  make  a living 
without  knowing  how  to  live,  or  to  learn  how 
to  live  without  being  able  to  make  a living. 
We  are  not  condemned  to  be  either  spiritual 
or  economic  cripples  and  I am  not  interested 
in  the  dispute  as  to  which  is  worse. 

“ We  must  all  make  our  living  (or  live  as 
social  parasites  on  whoever  makes  our  living 
for  us)  and  we  must  all  live  our  lives.  A sound 
educational  program  will  prepare  us  for  both, 
and  will  keep  such  a perspective  and  propor- 
tion that  neither  interest  is  unduly  sacrificed 
to  the  other.  To  get  that  sense  of  perspective 
and  proportion,  and  to  make  it  dictate  the 
cnaracter  of  our  education,  is  our  prime  edu- 
cational need.” 


MARSHALL  F.  McCOMB  JOHN  M.  HALL 

McCOMB  & HALL 

ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 
1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

Seventh  and  Olive  Streets 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
Cable  Address “MCHALL” 


FRANCIS  V.  BRADY,  ’12 

ATTORNEY  AND  COU  NSE  LOR-AT-LAW 
622  Permanent  Building 
CLEVELAND 
Main  2656 


Negatives  of— 

CLASS,  BOARDING  HALL, 
GLEE  CLUB,  AND 
ATHLETIC  GROUPS 

From  1893  to  1922  are  on  file  in 

XTb e IRtce  Stubto 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 


Ofc>ei~lin  Real  Estate 

Consult  us  for  listing  of  Lots,  Homes  and  Farms  in  and  about  Oberlin 

RICE  & BURKLEY/Y/ 

Conducted  Tour  to  Europe,  1923 

Sail  June  30  Return  Sept.  3 

SEE 

Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  England  and  Scotland 

Excellent  Accommodations  Experienced  Lecturers 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO 

MISS  MARIE  COSLER  - Stivers  High  School 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

ORGANIZER  FOR  BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 


The  “ Priceless  Ingredient” 

“The  Priceless  Ingredient  of  every  product  is  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  its  maker.” 

This  is  the  keynote  in  the  advertising  of  a leading 
firm  of  manufacturing  chemists. 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  mixes  that  “price- 
less ingredient”  in  all  its  investment  dealings 
with  the  public. 

We  have  earned  the  confidence  of  thousands  of 
bond  buyers,  395,000  depositors  and  the  owners 
and  beneficiaries  of  millions  of  trust  funds. 

ftbe  Glev>elanb  Crust  Company 

RESOURCES:  More  than  $170,000,000 


This  Bank  is  thoroughly  equipped  to 
handle  all  lines  of  Banking  Business  and 
solicits  the  accounts  of  all  who  desire  and 
appreciate  a strong  banking  connection. 
Our  Banking  Service  includes: 

Checking  Accounts 
Savings  Accounts 
Certificates  of  Deposit 
Commercial  Loans 
Collateral  Loans 
Mortgage  Loans 
Investments 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange 
Safety  Deposit  Boxes 
And  Friendly  Sendee 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


Public  Sales 

We  have  purchased  122,000  pair  U.  S.  Army 
Munson  last  shoes,  sizes  5%  to  12  which  was 
the  entire  surplus  stock  of  one  of  the  largest 
U.  S.  Government  shoe  contractors. 

This  shoe  is  guaranteed  one  hundred  per 
cent  solid  leather,  color  dark  tan,  bellows 
tongue,  dirt  and  waterproof.  The  actual  value 
of  this  shoe  is  $6.00.  Owing  to  this  tremen- 
dous buy  we  can  offer  same  to  the  public  at 

$2.95 

Send  correct  size.  Pay  postman  on  delivery 
or  send  money  order.  If  shoes  are  not  as 
represented  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
money  promptly  upon  request. 

National  Bay  State  Shoe  Company 

296  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Established  1875 

THERE  are  more  A.  B.  Chase 
Pianos  used  inOberlinUn- 
iversity  than  any  other  single 
make.  Enthusiastic  endorse- 
ments from  the  faculty,  many 
of  whom  have  A.  B.  Chase 
Pianos  in  their 
own  homes,  are 
striking  evidence 
of  the  genuine 
worth  of  these 
beautiful  instru- 
ments. 

Uprights  and  Qrands 
$700  to  $2300 


in  the  A.  B.  Chase 

$155°  t0  $3500 


A.  B.  Chase  Piano  Co. 


Division  United  Piano  Corporation 
20  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


The 

News  Printing  Co. 


Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


Real  Estate 

I N 

All  Its  Branches 

WE  HANDLE  REAL  ESTATE  OF 
EVERY  KIND  IN  ALL  ITS 
BRANCHES  AND  IN  ALL  PARTS 
OF  UNITED  STATES. 

The  A.  B.  Smythe  Company 


FOR  ALMOST  TWENTY 
YEARS 

This  bank  has  been  gathering 
experience  which  may  be  of 
value  to  you  in  your  affairs. 

Our  officers  would  be  glad 
to  consult  with  you  on  any 
question  of  finance,  taxes,  in- 
vestments, or  kindred  matters. 

THE 

STATE  SAVINGS  BANK 
COMPANY 

“ON  THE  CORNER” 


Realtors  of  Cleveland 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


“That  Oberlin  may  be  as  good  a college  as  can  be  made;  needing  to 
apologize  for  no  element  in  its  life  or  work;  emphasizing  quality  rather 
than  quantity;  putting  first  things  first;  maintaining  a high  standard  in 
all  parts  of  its  work,  so  that  its  degree  may  bs  one  in  which  all  its  grad- 
uates may  take  pride;  that  it  may  continue  to  be  a college  of  marked 
individuality;  and  that  as  a part  of  this  individuality,  the  College  may 
continue  to  stand  for  courage,  for  convictions,  for  ideals,  for  training 
that  gives  world-vision  and  prepares  for  world-living.” 

—PRESIDENT  KING. 


NEW  PLAN  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

A new  plan  for  the  admission  of  Freshmen  and  Advanced  Standing  Students  is  to  be  put 
into  effect  beginning  with  the  students  who  enter  in  September,  1923.  It  is  a plan  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  importance  of  high  scholarship  and  personal  qualifications, 
and  of  decreasing  that  of  mere  priority  of  application. 

At  date  of  April  1st  the  college  will  announce  its  action  upon  the  applications  that  are  on 
file  at  that  time.  A small  number  of  places  willbe  saved  each  year  for  men  and  women  of 
unusually  high  scholarship  who  may  apply  later. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  file  applications  for  admission,  but  students  interested  are  urged  to 
write  immediately  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  in  order  that  the  high  school  credentials 
and  the  scoring  blanks  for  personal  qualifications  required  under  the  new  plan  may  be  filled  out 
and  returned  to  Oberlin  before  March  31st. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  are  now  being  received.  Stu- 
Jents  interested  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  for  entrance  blanks. 


6%  and  SAFETY 

THE  OHIO  STATE  MORTGAGE  GO 


Fifteen  Year  Six  per  cent . Bonds 


A bond  represents  an  obligation  to  pay.  In  ease  payment  of  principal  or  interest  is  not 
made  when  due,  a bondholder  has  a claim  against  the  assets  of  the  company  issuing  the 
bonds,  for  the  amount  due.  This  claim  must  be  satisfied  before  the  claims  of  stockholders.  The 
interest  must  be  paid  to  bondholders  before  any  dividends  can  be  paid  to  stockholders. 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  of  Cleveland  offers  $500,000  of  six  per  cent  bonds,  in 
denominations  of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000,  the  interest  being  payable  semi-annually.  The  prin- 
cipal is  due  August  15th,  1937.  Interest  coupons  are  attached  to  the  bond.  The  bonds  are  not 
callable. 

SAFETY 

These  bonds  are  the  direct  obligation  of  the  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company.  They  have 
priority  over  capital  stock  of  the  company  consisting  of  $1,000,000  preferred  and  $1,000,000  com- 
mon. The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  has  been  in  active  business  since  1916.  Every  year 
it  has  earned  and  paid  a dividend  of  8%  on  the  preferred  and  10%  on  the  common  stock.  In 
addition,  extra  dividends  have  been  paid  on  the  common  stock  amounting  to  25%.  This  proves 
the  success  of  the  organization  and  the  soundness  of  its  principles.  Ohio  State  Mortgage 
Bonds  are  the  prior  and  direct  obligation  of  the  company  to  which  the  interest  of  every  stock- 
holder is  subservient. 

BUSINESS 

The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  is  engaged  in  buying  at  a discount  short  time  mort- 
gages on  improved  Cleveland  real  estate  and  either  holding  them  until  maturity  or  reselling 
them  at  a profit  to  the  company.  The  assets  consist,  therefore,  almost  entirely  of  selected 
mortgages  on  real  estate,  and  it  is  against  these  assets  that  the  bondholders  have  the  first  claim. 
Upon  completion  of  the  present  financing,  the  total  net  assets  will  be  $2,500,000  or  five  times 
the  amount  of  this  bond  issue.  In  other  words,  every  $1,000  in  bonds  will  be  secured  by  $5,000 
in  mortgages.  The  great  security  behind  this  bond  issue  is  evident.  The  interest  charge  on 
the  total  bond  issue  amounts  to  $30,000  a year.  An  earning  of  1.2%  on  the  working  capital  is 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds.  The  average  net  earning,  however,  has  been  15%,  or 
more  than  twelve  times  the  rate  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  bond  issue. 

MANAGEMENT 

Included  among  the  officers  and  members  of  the  board  of  the  company  are,  Robb  O.  Barthol- 
omew, President:  John  R.  Watson,  Secretary;  Azariah  S.  Root,  Joseph  D.  Paterson  and  David 
P.  Maclure. 

Price  — 100,  And  Accrued  Interest. 

OBERLIN  REPRESENTATIVES  — THE  H A BE  L-K  E ISE  R-SEVE  R Y INVESTMENT  CO. 

11  W.  College  St.,  Phone  252-R 

RAv  ID  I\  MACLURE 
54-1  Engineers  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


